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“My own life is the most wonderful Fairy Tale of all” 


|p of tl 
By HIMSELF HP 670,00 


ment 
000,00 

This is the story of the shoe-maker’s son of Odense who 
became the companion of kings and the most beloved of ip 
writers. Like all his other fairy tales, Hans Christian’s |} dinav 
autobiography is touched with romantic fancy and ao os 


: ° memb 
tuned to the ears of children. Who can resist the temp- {} has 


tation to be an eavesdropper when Andersen tells a story, oa 








especially if it be the fairy tale of his Life! 


The present volume (illustrated) revives the original 


version of 1848. 


Price $2.50. 





NorseE Myruo.ocy 
Legends of Gods and Heroes 


Since 1840, Peter Andreas Munch’s 
handbook of Norse Mythology has 
been a standard work in Norway. 
Later scholarship has modified but 
has not replaced it, and to-day 
Munch’s book still retains popular 
and scholarly prestige. It is a 
tribute to the enduring quality of 
Munch’s work that the great au- 
thority of our day, Professor Mag- 
nus Olsen, chose to bring up to date 
the older historian’s text rather than 
attempt a new study of the Norse 
“‘Age of Fable.”” The result is this 


volume, Norse Mythology: Legends 
of Gods and Heroes, translated by 
Dr. S. B. Hustvedt, which the 
American publishers offer as the 
authoritative guide to the world of 
Northern myth and legend. It is 
intended to serve alike the student 
of Old Norse literature, the reader 
of other literatures in which the 
ancient themes occur, and especially 
the general reader who has searched 
often and in vain for one handy 
volume to tell him of the old Norse 
gods and their affairs. Price, $2.50 
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FINANCIAL 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


| Increase IN DanisH Pusric Desr 

Statistics made available recently regarding the 
public debt of Denmark show that it has in- 
creased from 750,000,000 kroner before the war 
to about 2,150,000,000 kroner at the present time. 
The municipal debt increased from 400,000,000 
kroner to 950,000,000 kroner; the domestic debt 
of the government, from 88,000,000 kroner to 
670,000,000 kroner; and the foreign govern- 
ment debt, from 272,000,000 kroner to 4650,- 
000,000 kroner. 


Hamsro’s Banx oF Lonnon Has New Director 
Because of the close connections between Scan- 
dinavian financial concerns and Hambro’s Bank 
of London the election of John Hugh Smith as a 
member of the board of directors of the bank 
has met with particular approval in Scandinavia, 
where Mr. Smith for many years has been in 
active association with financiers. Mr. Smith is 
also a director in the firm of Associated Lead 
Manufacturers of Newcastle. 


Osto Savincs Bank Report Suows INCREASE 
| While the report of Oslo Savings Bank, just 
issued, only covers the year 1925, the improve- 
) ment evident in deposits and general business 
) foreshadowed the further increase for 1926, which, 
|p however, is not yet made a matter of official 
/ record. At the close of 1925 the bank’s total bal- 
/ance amounted to 433,500,000 kroner, or an in- 
| crease of nearly 7,000,000 kroner. Deposits rose 
from 407,000,000 kroner to nearly 412,000,000 
kroner. From the foregoing it is suggested that 
the affairs of the bank have become considerably 
strengthened during the past two years. 


Expansion or SveENsKA HaNDELSBANKEN 

The widespread connections of the Svenska 
Handelsbanken of Stockholm and the increase 
in the bank’s business, are evident from the re- 
port of 1926 which the board of directors has 
placed before the stockholders. Like most com- 
mercial banks in Sweden, the Svenska Handels- 
bank raised the interest rate on deposits and 
capital accounts from 314 to 4 per cent. During 
the course of the year the business of the Miilaren 
Bank was taken over, which increased the branch 
offices of the bank from 229 to 271. The balance 
sheet at the close of 1926 showed total assets of 
1,247,362,114 kronor, with cash on hand and in 
the Swedish Riksbank amounting to 24,938,796 
kronor. Stockholders received a dividend of 10 
per cent, amounting to 9,000,000 kronor. 


. 
Norwecran Srortinc GuaRANTEES Russian CrepIT 


Payment for sales of Norwegian fish to Soviet 
Russia has been partly guaranteed by the Stor- 
ting to the amount of 4,000,000 kroner. The 
Russian market in former years was a good 
field for Norway, but in view of the unsettled 
eoticnl conditions in that country, exporters 
oo products have been holding back. It is 
a eved that with a start made in the direction 
: guaranteed payment, increased sales will be 
Tranged on terms mutually satisfactory. 


Sxyscrarer ror Nationat Ciry Company 

Plans for the construction of a thirty-one story 
office building at 52 Wall Street, to be known as 
the National City Company Building, have been 
announced by Charles E. Mitchell, president of 
the National City Bank. The site for the new 
structure is historic. It is the one occupied by 
the National City Bank from the time of its 
organization, in 1812, until 1908 when the present 
headquarters were completed. Prior to that, 52 
Wall Street was the home of the New York 
branch of the first bank of the United States, 
from which the National City Bank traces its 
descent. The cost of the new building will be 
around $5,000,000. 


Danisu-AMERICAN Corporation Starts Bustness 

To facilitate the employment of American 
capital in Denmark and other European countries, 
the Danish-American Corporation has beeen or- 
ganized in New York City with Count Frederik 
Moltke chairman of the board of directors. The 
corporation will work principally in co-operation 
with its wholly owned operating subsidiary, the 
Northern Trust Company, which holds a majority 
stock interest in the People’s Bank of Copen- 
hagen. The latter bank has been doing business 
since 1898, dividends having been paid since 1899. 
Among the well-known Americans on the board 
of directors is William C. Redfield, formerly sec- 
retary of commerce of the United States. 


Norwectan Bank Items or INTEREST 

Giving as a reason that deposits in recent 
years have been dropping off, Drammen’s Private 
Bank has asked to be placed under administra- 
tive control. The bank began business in 1922, 
after consolidating with the Opland’s Private 
Bank, with a combined capital of 117,000,000 
kroner. There is assurance that all depositors 
will be paid. 

Christiania Folkebank (the People’s Bank) 
showed a net surplus for 1926 of 701,040 kroner, 
as against 651,113 for the previous year. 

Trondhjem’s Savings Bank also gives a good 
account of itself. The year’s balance sheet showed 
a surplus of 418,000 kroner for 1926. Deposits 
for the year increased 1,373,646 kroner, making 
total deposits of 67,076,000 kroner. The Trond- 
hjem Private Bank likewise had a good surplus, 
enabling the board of directors to pay a dividend 
of 6 per cent to stockholders. 


Unrrep States Has Harr or Wortp’s Gop 

According to figures by the United States 
Treasury, the largest supply of monetary gold 
ever accumulated by any country in the history 
of the world, a total of $4,598,782,795, was held 
in American vaults on April 1 of this year. This 
is about half of all the gold in the world. France 
is the only other nation having more than $1,- 
000,000,000. Great Britain has $712,000,000. 
Slightly more than $3,000,000,000 of the gold is 
held in the vaults of the Federal Reserve Banks 
of the country. The remainder is divided be- - 
tween the vaults of the United States Treasury, 
banks which are not in the Reserve System, and 
scattered miscellaneous holdings. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


42nv Street Office 


Ep cmmmmcamens 8 jf omen | 


Wuere 42nd Street, Manhat- 
tan’s main crosstown artery, crosses 
Madison Avenue—near the Grand 
Central Terminal — you will find 
our completely equipped Uptown 
Office. 


For your convenience this office ex- 
tends to you the same organization, 
experience of 63 years and facilities 
for the efficient dispatch of your 
banking and trust problems as our 
main office. 


1927 





Central Union Trust Company 


PLAZA OFFICE 
5th Ave. and 60th St. 


of New York 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 


Peter Eaece is a distinguished son of 
the city he describes for our readers. He 
has been a prolific writer and has a long 
list of novels to his credit, besides suc- 
cessful comedies and serious drama. His 
novel Hansine Solstad, reviewed in our 
last survey of current Norwegian books, 
has been translated into Swedish, Fin- 
nish, German, French, and Italian. As 
yet none of his books have appeared in 
English, but it is probably only a ques- 
tion of time when they 
will be made acces- 
sible to English read- 
ers. 


Cart GRIMBERG’S 
work was described in 
the annual survey of 
Swedish books in our 
lat May number. 
Those who read his 
article in this number 
on the peasant girl 
who became queen, 
will not wonder why 
his nine volume history 
of Sweden, completed 
a few years ago, is 
already in every tenth 
home in his native 
country. It is history 
divested of its ponder- 
ous trappings, brought 
home to us as closely and intimately as 
the story of people who live right around 
the corner from us. Dr. Grimberg’s next 
article will deal with that fascinating 
and complex character, Kristina, daughter 
of Gustaf Adolf, who renounced her 
father’s kingdom and his faith. 


Tuorstina Jackson, an American of 
Icelandic descent, has recently visited 
Iceland and brought back fresh ma- 
terial on modern developments in the 
saga island. 


In the United States Department of 


Curis L. Curistensen 
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Agriculture in Washington, our former 
Fellow to Denmark, Curis L. Curisten- 
SEN, is to be found in charge of the Di- 
vision of Co-operative Marketing, created 
by Congress in 1926. He has spent two 
years in Europe studying methods of co- 
operative marketing, not only in Den- 
mark, where he did research work under 
the auspices of the Foundation, but in 
the other Scandinavian countries, in Fin- 
land, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Switzer- 
land, France, and 
England. His studies 
have not been only in 
the laboratories. He is 
a “dirt farmer,” born 
on a farm in Nebraska, 
which may explain why 
his book Agricultural 
Co-operation in Den- 
mark has had an un- 
usually wide distribu- 
tion among the people 
he wants to reach, the 
real farmers. 


The two short sto- 
ries by Hsatmar 
SODERBERG are exam- 
ples of what Bo Berg- 
man calls his genius 
for lifting the anec- 
dote to the level of 
art. “The narrow 
frame is to him never a limitation; on 
the contrary it gives him an opportunity 
to reveal the subtlety and perfection of 
his art. He can say more in one page 
than others in ten.” As a writer of short 
stories Hjalmar Séderberg has hardly 
an equal in Sweden. 


H. Sunpsy-HanseEn is on the editorial 
staff of the New York Herald-Tribune. 
In 1925 he was correspondent in Nor- 
way and Svalbard in connection with the 
Amundsen-Ellsworth polar flight, visit- 
ing on that assignment also Sweden and 
Denmark. 
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Trondhjem, the Ancient Nidaros 


By Prerer Ecce 


O OTHER Norwegian city has a history so chequered and so 
N memorable as that of Trondhjem. This is due in part to its 
location in a place where it became the scene of great and 
stirring events, in part to its venerable age. Trondhjem is one of the 
very oldest among the cities of Norway. 

Many of our emigrated countrymen will no doubt be familiar with 
the story of its origin, how it was founded by King Olav Tryggvesson 
and was then called Nidaros. As early as the year 997 the king 
built some houses on the very spot which is still the heart of the city, 
the peninsula formed by the river Nid as it makes a long, sweeping 
curve before it empties into the fjord. ‘These houses were completely 
destroyed by the enemies of the king, but a few years later, in 1016, 
his kinsman, King Olav Haraldsson, known in history as St. Olav, 
built up the city again, and so became the second founder of Nidaros. 

King Olav Haraldsson fell, 1030, in the battle of Stiklestad. After 
he had been canonized and his remains placed on the high altar of 
St. Clement’s Church in Nidaros, that city became the centre of 
both Church and State in Norway. It was the capital of the realm, 
and although this honor passed later to Bergen, Nidaros remained 
the ecclesiastical capital, the seat of the archbishop. Powerful pre- 
lates built cloisters and churches. Christ church had been erected 
on the spot where St. Olav lay buried, and to accommodate the pil- 
grims that flocked from all over Europe to pray to the martyred 
king, the church was enlarged and at last completely rebuilt. When 
it was finished, about the year 1300, it was one of the most beautiful 
houses of worship in all christendom, a signal proof of what Nor- 
Wegian culture could accomplish when at its peak. 

Kings had their residence there, and they too added their quota 
to the memorable buildings of the city, both while it was still Nidaros 
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A Cuaracteristic Bir or Tronpusem, Our 1n THE Fsorp MuNKHOLMEN (FRIARS’ IsLanpD) 
with Its Lirrte Fortress 


and after it had risen 
again as Trondhjem. The 
change occurred in the be- 
ginning of the modern era 


after the Reformation 
had been introduced. The 
cathedral had been ruined 
by various fires. Other 
disastrous fires had re- 
duced large sections of 
the city to ash-heaps. But 


it rose again, chiefly b 
Tue Tiny Rep-Roorep Fortress on MuNKHOLMEN, ° g r h y 
Once a Poxrricat Prison virtue of its trade. Then 


as always it was the meet- 

ing-place of people who 

came from all over 

Trondelagen, and from 

regions still father north, 

to barter their produce 

for the wares brought by 

merchants from foreign 

parts. The truth is that 

Trondhjem belongs in the 

category of cities that can | 
never be wiped out, no An Op Street 1x TronDHJEM 

















| been able to daunt. 
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matter what calamities befall them, because they are the outcrop of 
a genuine need for a city in that particular spot—so different from 
cities that are the creation merely of a royal decree, and originally 
have no justification for their existence. 

Trondhjem, like its forerunner Nidaros, had to pass through many 
vicissitudes. It was burned down; it felt the scourge of war; it was 
conquered by our friends the Swedes who were then our enemies; 
but it was again won back for Norway. In the seventeenth century 
commerce and shipping grew by leaps and bounds. Later the Swedes 
tried to take it again—in 1718 as part of the Norwegian campaign 
planned by Charles XII—but this time without success. It pros- 
pered mightily during the American War for Independence—a war 
which was followed with sympathy by the Norwegians, then chafing 
under their own subjection to Danish rule. Trade and shipping 
waxed large in those days and during the French Revolution, in fact 


_ down to 1807. Then came the lean years, with poor harvests, famine, 


bankruptcy, and depreciated currency. ‘Trondhjem did not pass 
scot free through all this wretchedness any more than did the other 


' cities of the realm, but it has shared in the general steady rise of the 


whole country since then, in fact it may perhaps be said to have risen 
even more vigorously than the country as a whole. All through the 
nineteenth century and down to our time the city has advanced, at 
an uneven pace it is true, with occasional lapses caused by “hard 
times” or conflagrations, but on the whole it has advanced. It is now 
the third in size among Norwegian cities and one of the seven or 
eight largest cities in the Scandinavian North. There is no doubt 
that it will have a brilliant future, for it is surrounded by a large and 
prosperous natural upland, with rich soil, minerals, fisheries, and 
water power near by, with railroads going north and south and east, 
and with ships sailing the Seven Seas. No wonder therefore that 
the people of Trondhjem look to the future with confidence which the 
temporary wave of depression following the World War has not 


* * # 
A native of Trondhjem, returning home perhaps from the south, 


| | when his train has crossed the Dovre mountain plateau and is begin- 


ning the descent from upland waste to inhabited valleys, will know 
he is nearing home by the greenness of the grassy hillsides. It is 
not only, as the poet says, that imagination paints with more vivid 
hues the scenes that met our childish eyes, but the grass in Trénde- 
lagen actually is green with a deep, luscious greenness not seen else- 
where, not even in the fertile meadows of the Eastland. The reason 
is the heavy rainfall—too heavy sometimes, and yet the soil is deep 
and rich and can absorb much moisture. 

The train slips down into the Gaula valley. It is narrow and deep 
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at first, a cleft in the 

plateau with the Gaula 

river rushing in a mighty 

torrent and churning its 

water to a foaming mass 

at the bottom of the 

ravine. Then the valley 

broadens and is no longer 

dark but open to the light 

of heaven. Then it melts 

into the plain bordered by 

dark woods; now we are 

nearing a__ settlement 

through which the river 

Tue Broapv, Lear-Crownep Street LEADING TO THE — calm and smiling. 

tia ut soon the valley closes 

again, as if shrinking 

from the high steep mountains with their heavily wooded sides 

surmounted by naked or snow-weighted peaks. After a while 

the mountains recede and sink down; now the train rushes between 

rounded, friendly hills, round because the water has washed down the 

clay on both sides of the river. The houses, long and spacious, with 

white or yellow walls marked by two rows of windows, the upper 

seeming to hide under the overhanging eaves, remind the traveller 

that he is coming home. As the train rushes by, he can often look 

straight through them into the farm-yard in the back, for the living- 

room stretches from wall to wall and has windows on both sides. 
There is no lack of light or air—or of draughts. . 

There is Trondhjem itself, by the fjord which in its broad, rounded 
expanse seems almost like a lake. The returning native gives a smile 
of recognition to the white two-story houses with their red or blue- 
black tiled roofs. ‘They flank streets straight and wide as one long 
common or market-place. It was after the fire of 1681 that the 
streets were made so broad, but in older parts of town one may still 
be forced to squeeze through a veit, that is a street so narrow that it 
has no room for sidewalks. The traveller remembers how, many 
years ago, he used to see the town from the heights above it, from 
the fortress Kristiansten in the east or the Common in the west, and 
how it seemed so white and red and clean as if it had just risen from 
a bath in the fjord. He remembers how in winter, when the shovellers 
had done their work after a heavy snowfall, the streets would be 
lined with huge embankments of snow so high that they shut out 
the view of the streets from the first story windows. If he looked 
down at the city from the heights, it seemed as though only the steep- 
gabled roofs and the towers emerged from the mass of snow. With 
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the snow came the first real cold snap of the year. He can still feel 
in imagination how his face used to get stiff and drawn as it caught 
the icy winds that swept the wide streets from the fjord in the north 
to the river in the south. But there was one consolation; the snow 
and cold in winter, like the warmth and sunshine in summer, never 
lasted long. Whatever the weather was, one thing was sure; it would 
soon change. It was the rain, however, that had most staying power. 
No place in the world did the sunshine seem so pleasant, for there 
was so little of it. Yet the town was always healthy; the broad 
streets were channels for the freshness of the sea, and although we 
were in fact about fifty miles from the ocean, we always had the sea 
breezes, as if we were indeed in the very teeth of the ocean. 

The returned native will before long hie himself to the cathedral to 
see how far the work of reconstruction has progressed. Was the 
dome really so delicate and graceful, so lofty in its beauty as the 
picture he carries in his memory? He has perhaps travelled far and 
seen many other cathedrals since he left home, and perhaps the haunts 
of his youth loom larger in the mists of memory than they will in 
the sunshine of reality? 

But he is soon reassured. He has hardly entered the eastern nave 
before he feels his whole being thrilled with the ecstasy of seeing it 
again. He may have seen larger cathedrals out in the great world, 
but none more precious, none that had a more delicate grace. It could 
not only stand the ordeal of being taken out of the mists of memory, 


cy 
‘STIFTSGAARDEN,” THE Patrician Manston Now Usep as Resmence ror THE Kinc Wuen He 
Visits TroNDHJEM 
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Courtesy of Norwegian Government Railways 
In THE River Harsor 


it actually gained thereby. The recognition gave more than the first 
acquaintance. 

The Norwegian who visits Trondhjem for the first time will nat- 
urally look for the spots in the city and its surroundings that have 
become familiar through the study of his country’s history. Wher- 
ever he goes, he will see at every turn names that carry his thoughts 
back to saga times or to later medieval or modern history. But the 
returned Trondhjem boy will seek out the spots where the memories 
of his childhood bloom. So from the cathedral he will walk down 
the broad, leaf-crowned Munkegaten—a street that seems made for 
processions, and has no doubt been the scene of many ecclesiastical 
pageants in the past. At its foot he will embark in the little boat that 
rocks on the fjord and carries passengers out to Munkholmen ( Friars’ 
Isle). He soon catches sight of the idyllic little fortress on the minute 
island, gray and green and white and red, out there in the fjord, as if a 
friendly hand had set it there in the wide blue expanse of water to 
please the eye and give it a resting place. 

And he must needs visit the other little fortress Kristiansten, on 
the heights above the city, where once he played among the ancient 
cannon on the embankment and dreamed himself king, not only over 
the city that spread at his feet, but over all Norway and as much of 
Europe as Napoleon once ruled. And he must go up to the Common 
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on the other side of the city, which once seemed the wildest jungle 
to him, but is now a splendid park with tall, stately trees whose leafy 
crowns soughing in the wind chant a song of what tree-planting may 
accomplish. 

It may also happen that the returned native takes a stroll about 
town. He retraces the haunts of his boyhood and occasionally pauses 
before a building or monument that tells a bit of history. Perhaps 
his attention is arrested by Stiftsgaarden. Was it really so immense? 
And was the forged-iron railing on the steps really so rich and beau- 
tiful? The largest wooden building in Norway and perhaps in all 
the Scandinavian North, it is a fine memorial not only to the economic 
resources but also to the patrician civilization of 'Trondhjem and of 
Norway in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 

He pauses to look at other small and large two story houses with 
Empire decorations over the doorways. If he walks out to Strinda, 
the suburb to the east of the town, he will see manors and country- 
houses from the time that produced Stiftsgaarden. He need not 
look for such big things as churches, fortresses, or city embank- 
ments to find traces of early culture or mementoes of Norwegian 
history. He can find them in the good old farm-houses. Now the 


Courtesy of Norwegian Government Railways 
Tue Fisu Marker Ravnkioa (Raven’s Craw) 
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“Tronder” style with its fine, solid simplicity has been revived and 
given a place of honor again, after Swiss chalets and other iniqui- 
ties have been allowed to put an occasional blot on the landscape. 

* * * 

If it is summer the traveller will naturally take a trip around in 
the fertile and beautiful country that surrounds his native city. And 
he will be confirmed in what he knew before, that in character and 
temperament the people of city and country are one. ‘To character- 
ize the temperament of Trondhjem is to characterize that of all 
Trondelagen. ‘The Tronder has always been known for a certain 
weightiness, a heavy touch in jest or earnest. Nevertheless, neither 
the people in Trondhjem nor those in the broad valleys round about 
regard it as any detriment to a man that he is witty, that he can see 
a joke on himself, or that he can dismiss with a smile a matter that 
is being puffed up to undue importance. Neither in the town meet- 
ing nor at social gatherings i is it necessary to encase oneself with an 
armor of lugubriousness in order to be taken ser iously-—as in some 
other parts of our pietist-ridden land. Many a time the walls in the 
town hall have echoed to the peals of hearty laughter, and at wed- 
dings—nay, at funerals too—the young men will often gather around 
the old fellows of seventy or ninety, feeling that anything they them- 
selves can offer for the enlivenment of the occasion will be as straw 
compared with the sap and vigor in the humor of the old men. 

None of the other cities of Norway are so closely bound up with 
their environments or have received so much from them. 'The present 
Oslo has drawn from the whole country. Bergen has long been our 
most exclusive town community, standing in an almost-hostile rela- 
tion to its surroundings. Open as it is to the North Sea, Bergen in 
the past received as much from foreign countries as from the land 
behind it. With Trondhjem the situation has been entirely different. 
Trondhjem was almost exclusively thrown upon the resources of its 
immediate neighborhood. The people have often moved in from 
the country, or are only one or two generations removed from it. So 
there is an intimate union between the people in the city and those 
living in the country districts of 'Trondelagen. 

That which characterizes a man as a “Trénder” makes him one 
for life. He can never be really transplanted in a deeper sense. 
Meet him twenty years after he has left his home, and he will still 
not be able to hide his or igin, nor will he wish to. The Trénder is 
always proud of his origin. That is perhaps a naive trait, and yet it 
is a good sign. 
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Karin MAwnsporrer, Patntinc 1n Gripsio~m CaAstTLe 


Romances of Swedish Queens: 


Karin Mansdotter 


By Cart GRIMBERG 


NCE in the history of Sweden a woman from the ranks of the 
common people has worn the royal crown. Her name was 
Karin Mansdotter. The prince who chose her as his bride was 

Erik XIV. He was the eldest son and the successor of Gustav Vasa, 
who freed Sweden first from a dependence of over a century on Den- 
mark, and subsequently from the power and authority of the pope; 
and who later became a wise and beneficent father of his country. 
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King Erik was of a different temperament. To be sure, he was 
highly gifted; but unbalanced and capricious as he was, he soon took 
to a flighty life of pleasures. Before his marriage to Karin MaAns- 
dotter, he had made himself notorious in all Europe for his many 
proposals to queens and princesses. Erik was a handsome and stately 
prince, and Sweden a strong and well-ordered kingdom; so it was not 
difficult for him to receive a favorable reply when he kept his pre- 
tentions within the bounds of reason. But all his courtships except 
one were actually nothing but ruses to win the lady he longed for, 
who was none less than England’s proud queen, Elizabeth. Through 
her he hoped to unite the crowns of Sweden and England on his head. 
The lovelorn and ambitious crown prince sent delegation after dele- 
gation, one exceeding another in splendor, to woo Elizabeth; and for 
courtesy’s sake she would not directly refuse him. When Erik’s 
own brother Johan came to plead for his brother, she tried to get rid 
of the persistent suitor by giving her usual reply that she did not wish 
to unite in wedlock with any one she had not seen. But when Johan 
made the suggestion that Erik himself should come over to England, 
she tried in every way to ward off the visit. 

The presumptuous suitor, however, decided to go to England in his 
own high person, and charm her. When the object of his tender flame 
heard of his plan, she immediately wrote a letter to his old father, 
begging him at all costs to deter the prince from his intended wooing 
expedition. But Erik was blind as a capercailzie playing before his 
mate, and was disposed to make light of the letter. No power on 
earth could hinder him from carrying out his undertaking—except 
the qualms of seasickness. For hardly had he put out to sea when a 
storm arose; and as His Majesty was no hero on the water, he turned 
at Skagerack, and was thankful to reach land again. But seasickness 
was not a sufficient antidote for Erik’s lovesickness. He continued 
to shower on Elizabeth expensive gifts and letters which expressed his 
feelings in superlative terms. 

Meanwhile King Erik’s heart was so spacious that, while sighing 
for Elizabeth, he began to court the Queen of Scotland, Mary Stuart, 
famed for her beauty. He sent a deputation to that country to ascer- 
tain “if Queen Mary were as fair as all men say.””’ When Elizabeth 
learned of his double dealing, she wrote him a letter which was in 
effect a downright refusal. Still, for such languishment as Erik’s, 
even this was like pouring water on a duck. 

In the end, however, it was none of the princesses of Europe who 
came to share with King Erik the throne of Sweden. ‘The person 
who was to bind to her for life the vacillating King Erik was no 
daughter of a powerful ruler, but a poor little girl of the people, the 
daughter of an impecunious soldier. According to one story, the 
king first saw Karin on the Stockholm market-place selling nuts, and 


KARIN MANSDOTTER 


immediately was charmed with 
her unusual beauty. He got her 
a position as lady in waiting to 
one of his sisters. She was also 
entrusted with the care of the in- 
fant Virginia, the king’s first 
child with his mistress, Agda 
Persdotter, a daughter of the 
bourgeoisie of Stockholm, who 
by reason of her beauty was 
named one of the Graces. 


Soon it was generally known 
that Karin was the mistress of 
the king. She was always in his 
company, even at the brilliant 
court festivities; and she was 
barely sixteen when her first 
daughter, Sigrid, was born. But 
in contrast to so many other 
women who had caught Erik’s 
fancy, little Karin became more 
than a short-lived plaything for 
the young prince. What was the 
reason? Nobody in his environ- 
ment could fathom how the poor 
girl had succeeded in turning the 
thoughts of the prince away 
from the fairest of the princesses 
of Europe to herself, and at last ; 
there began to be whispers of Erx XIV 
magic and love potions. Per- 
haps the explanation is simply that Karin had a richer treasure of 
tenderness and gentle, sympathetic womanliness to give the one she 
held dear; that she had more soul than any other woman with whom 
the discordant King Erik, so desirous of affection, came in contact. 
In her company his stormy heart found solace when in the power of 
evil thoughts. That the fair Karin was also good is evidenced by 
her helpfulness to old and needy relatives, whom she was not 
ashamed to invite to her coronation. But her goodness and fidelity 
stand out most beautifully in the time when misfortune came to her 
royal spouse. 

Trustworthy strangers who sojourned in Sweden have nothing but 
good to say of her. The French envoy writes to his government: 
“They say that she is a very virtuous woman, who willingly helps 
every one in need, and who has saved several innocent persons from 
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execution. For when she has seen the king excited and angry with 
any one, and she has not been able to soften him with tears and en- 
treaties, she has secretly informed the one who was in danger, so that 
he could stay away for a while.” Erik was, as a matter of fact, very 
suspicious by nature, indeed he carried suspicion to such an extreme 
degree that he could go into a perfect rage, and when in this state he 
was capable of the bloodiest deeds. Once when the spirit of Saul 
came over him, he committed the infamous murder of the Sture 
family. In his insane suspicions of conspiracy, he had imprisoned 
the Royal Councillor Svante Sture and his two sons along with a num- 
ber of other distinguished and honorable men. One day he rushed 
in absolute madness into the cell of young Nils Sture and struck 
down his mnocent victim with his own hands. On wholly groundless 
suspicions he also gave orders that the father and brother of Nils and 
two of the other prisoners should be killed. Thereupon he fled to the 
forest “like a wild and irrational animal, afraid of every bush,” reads 
an old chronicle. Not until the third day was he found, in a state of 
complete mental confusion. Then, the story runs, it was Karin Mans- 
dotter who succeeded in bringing him to a realization of his rash deeds. 
She cared for the ailing king with all the tenderness of a loving spouse. 
Now he asked the forgiveness of the friends and relatives of the mur- 
dered, and even went down on his knees to them. He was accorded 
forgiveness; but when he had recovered from his attack of insanity, he 
tried to defend his crimes. 

Under such a king of course no one could feel security for his life. 
A catastrophe was impending; and it was hastened by Erik’s decision 
to elevate Karin Mansdotter to the position of Queen of Sweden. 
Such a step was, in the eyes of many, an insult to the kingdom, and 
the proud knighthood and nobility of Sweden felt it as a slap in the 
face to have to acknowledge a common soldier’s daughter as _ the 
superior of the most distinguished families of the realm. Nor would 
Erik’s brothers, the Dukes Johan and Karl, recognize a royal mis- 
tress as a sister-in-law. While the king was celebrating his nuptials 
with Karin Mansdotter and having her crowned in pomp and cere- 
mony at Storkyrkan in Stockholm, his brothers started a revolt, which 
hastily spread. Almost all forsook Erik, and he had to give himself 
up as a prisoner to his brother Karl, the powerful “iron duke.” At 
New Year’s in 1569 the Riksdag convened, and pronounced Erik 
unfit to reign; whereupon the most distinguished count of the king- 
dom gave up his vow of allegiance in behalf of the nobility, followed 
by the archbishop in behalf of the priesthood, and a peasant in behalf 
of the peasantry. So the blood-stained prince had to drink the cup 
of humiliation to the dregs. 

For eight long years Erik sat behind prison bars before death came 
to release him. At first he was allowed to have his wife and children 
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with him in prison. Erik now had two little ones to gladden his days; 
for a half year before the wedding Karin had born him a son also, 
named Gustav. 

The deposed tyrant was put to much suffering by his cruel guards. 
His brother Johan, who had succeeded him on the throne, had never, 
either in the play of childhood, or in the serious business of life, been 
able to get along with Erik. He now took pleasure in choosing the 
personal enemies of his brother to watch over him. One of them was 
the brother of one of the gentlemen whom Erik had murdered with 
the Sture family. The man in question now seized his opportunity 
to take revenge on the defenceless prince with assault and violence. 
Indeed contemporary writers claim that he once tried to kill Erik 
with a gunshot. 

The worst suffering, however, overtook him when, after four years 
of imprisonment, Johan robbed him of the company of his wife and 
children. No reason can be found to defend this heartless cruelty 
on the part of a brother; there is at best an explanation, namely that 
he wished to hinder the offspring of the deposed king from increasing 
further. During the imprisonment Karin had born him two sons, 
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both of whom died in infancy. In a diary for the year 1573, in the 
month of June, the wretched prisoner has made the following note: 
“My wife and children torn from me by force.” With this, the last 
ray of sunshine disappeared from Erik’s life. Before, Karin had 
been separated from him only at intervals, and then the lonely man 
had expressed in the words “My wife!” his whole longing for her. 
But then he still had the hope of seeing her again. Now all was lost. 
His letters to her testify to the wildest jealousy, and the imprisoned 
man never ceases to admonish her to be faithful to her husband. 

King Johan had his sister-in-law brought to Finland. There, on 
the fair shores of the Roine, near the city of T’ammerfors, she was 
given a royal estate with several dependencies to live on, and there 
she spent her remaining years, generally loved by the people of the 
neighborhood for her benevolence and her kind heart. But the tortur- 
ing powers of anxiety always hovered over the generous and sensitive 
woman. Her maternal heart was in constant misery because of her 
son Gustav. At the age:of seven he was separated from his mother 
by order of the Swedish government, so that, as King Johan cynically 
remarked, “the feathers of that bird should not grow too long.” The 
poor youth thenceforth lived a life of poverty and distress in a foreign 
land, went over to the Catholic faith, and was educated at Polish Jesuit 
schools. Only once—after twenty long years—was the mother al- 
lowed to see her lost son. She found him a morally clean youth, but 
fanatical and soft-hearted to the point of weakmindedness. Karin 
recognized him only by a couple of birthmarks. When she found 
these, she embraced and kissed her son with tears of joy. The prince’s 
only pleasure in life seems to have been engrossing himself in the 
mysteries of alchemy. In poverty and misery he ended his days in 
1607. Five years later, at the age of sixty-two, his mother also left 
this world to enter another. The queen rests in Abo cathedral. A 
historian who saw her remains there in the year 1871 describes her as 
follows: “Her head was rather small than large, of a pretty, regular 
shape, more round than oval. Her body seemed of more than ordi- 
nary length; the breast was well rounded, the hips broad, and her 
figure in general strongly built and well-developed.” 

Here ends the story of that Swedish queen who more than any other 
experienced the vicissitudes-of fortune. 





A Modern Wood Carver 


By Tuorst1na JACKSON 


OOD-CARVING has been 
\ \ an element in the life of the 
Icelanders ever since the 
drifting of the carved posts taken 
from the high seats in viking halls 
determined the first Norse settlers 
in their choice of a home. In the 
thousand years that have passed 
since then, the wood-carver has been 
active, often making beautiful ob- 
jects with the simplest of tools, 
sometimes with nohting but a 
pocket-knife. There have been 
periods when this native art has not 
been appreciated and when shrewd 
foreigners could buy up the finest 
masterpieces for a song. Still the 
art has never been quite allowed to 
fall into the realm of forgotten 
things; when it has seemed in danger 
of drying out, some able exponent 
has risen and saved it. 

Thirty and odd years ago wood-carving in Iceland was raised from 
obscurity and dignified as an art by the work of Stefan Hiriksson. 
He grafted on the inheritance of ancient wood-carvers the new ideas 
which he acquired in his studies and travels abroad. His pupil Rikard 
J6nsson to-day holds the place as the most consummate master. Like 
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A MODERN WOOD CARVER 


his teacher, he uses the ancient 

wood-carving as the basis and 

enriches it with features of the 

modern school. 

Rikard Jonsson often takes 

some homely object of daily life 

such as a horn spoon or a wooden 

bowl and changes it into a work 

of art. His designs, like his ma- 

terial, are taken from his own 

environment; he utilizes the 

forms of seaweed, boats, and 

fishermen, things that are part 

and parcel of the everyday life 

of his country. At other times 

he will take a motto from the 

Eddas and weave it in snake- 

like curves around an ornate 

drinking horn. 

While wood-carving is_per- 
haps Rikard Jénsson’s most na- 
tural mode of expression, he also Heap or an Op ICELANDIC FaRMee, MopeELLED 
‘ By Rikarp JONSSON 

models in clay. He has been 

especially successful in portraying the farmers on the east coast of 

Iceland where he was brought up, but he has also tried other models. 

His recent portrait of former Premier Stauning caused the Socialist 

statesman to say that it made him forget all the caricatures of him- 

self he had seen in Danish papers. Occasionally the artist seizes an 

abstract idea, and some of his symbolic heads are very good. 

' It is in his wood-carving, however, that Rikard Jénsson is most 

original and reveals the Icelandic nature of his genius most clearly. 

It is there he is making his strongest impress on modern art and point- 

ing the way to interesting future developments. Both the exterior 

and interior of Icelandic homes are showing his influence. He is 
himself under the sway of the strongest 
force in Icelandic national life—the 
literature, ancient and modern—and his 
works are telling witnesses to that in- 
fluence. 

Rikard Jonsson fulfills the twofold 
purpose of recreating the past and 
representing the present. He is true 
to ancient Icelandic wood-carving and 

Decoration wir a Destax or Sra. 2° 2t the same time breaking trails for a 
weep, Carvep In Oak broader and more finished art. 





Linking the Farm and the Market 


What an American Can Learn from Danish Co-operative Agriculture 


By Curis L. CuristENSEN 


HALF century of sound agricultural planning and progress 
has revolutionized the economic and social life of the Danish 
people. From a depressed state of peasant agriculture, which 

threatened the welfare and prosperity of the whole nation, Denmark 
has progressed until she stands to-day as the world’s foremost agri- 
cultural country in the scientific organization of her production and 
marketing. 

More than 90 per cent of the Danish farmers are owners of the 
tracts of land they cultivate. They rank foremost among the nations 
in the application of scientific methods in agriculture, use of fertilizers, 
and relative crop production. 'Their intensive development of animal 
industry stands highest. Their extensive application of modern busi- 
ness methods to the organization of agriculture, both in production 
and marketing, has made Denmark famous the world over. 

As a measure of the economic importance of Danish agriculture to 
consumers of other countries to-day, we may note that before the war 
Denmark furnished one-third of the international butter trade. To 
a large extent British consumers are to-day dependent upon Denmark 
for their supply of butter, bacon, and eggs. Besides this, Denmark 
has a surplus of meat and of horses which are marketed in central 
Europe, and a surplus of high quality seeds which find a market, not 
only in Europe, but in the United States. : 

The old type of agriculture in Denmark was similar to that which 
existed in other European countries. Under the feudal tenure system 
the Danish peasants were grouped in villages (Landsbyer). The 
arable land was cut into long, narrow strips, and each peasant in the 
village owned a large number of strips, but they were cultivated in 
common. 

The period from the middle ages to the close of the eighteenth 
century was characterized by the menace of increasing leaseholdership 
and concentration of smaller farms into the hands of large estate 
owners. With this transition came the development of. villenage 
(Vornedskab), a system of land tenure that intensified the control 
the landowner might exercise over his tenants. Not only was the 
tenant tied to the farm, but his children were compelled to work the 
land belonging to the large landowners. | 

The new agricultural reform, which marked the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, abolished the old system of strip farming. The land 
was parceled out into units of family-size farms, and the peasants 
moved out of the villages to live each on his own land. It is generally 





DANISH CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURE 


A Co-operATIVE CREAMERY IN Rurat DENMARK 


acknowledged by authorities that there is no country in Continental 


Europe where the parceling out and the moving on to the land has 
been carried through more completely than in Denmark. The aboli- 
tion of farming in common paved the way for technical progress in 
Danish agriculture. 

Grain production was the chief aim in the system of agriculture 
practised in Denmark until the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
main source of ready cash for the farmer was the selling of grain, 
which was exported chiefly to the large cities in Germany and in other 
Continental European countries. Meat production and the market- 
ing of cattle for meat on foot to Germany and Holland was also car- 
ried on to some extent, especially on the peninsula of Jutland. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century low grain prices combined 
with loss of soil fertility had brought this system of agriculture into 
serious straits. It was evident that there must be some change, and 
the Danes began to realize that the price of agricultural products 
was an important factor affecting their rural economy. Price statistics 
available for the previous 100 years showed that the price for animal 
products had increased with greater rapidity than that for grains. In 
fact, Danish statistics gathered from 1750 to 1913 on the prices of 
farm products show that the price of butter and pork has increased 
fourfold, while the price of grains has only doubled during this same 
period of 163 years. 
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ee ee This was undoubtedly 
the underlying economic 
factor which directed the 
change from grain to ani- 
mal production, but the 
stimulus which hastened 
this change in the sixties 
and seventies was largely 
furnished by three impor- 
tant factors: (1) The 
German and Danish wars 


of 1848-1850 and of 1864 
affected trade relations, in that the Danes turned to England for 


their new market; (2) the perfection of modern transportation both 
on land and water flooded European markets with cheap grains from 
the fertile agricultural regions in the new parts of the world; and 
(3) the need of improving the soil fertility was early recognized by 
the Danish farmers, and this alone presented an urgent appeal to 
turn to livestock. 

As a result, Denmark gradually changed from a grain-exporting 
to a grain-importing country. She began to develop her agriculture 
with the use of the cow, the pig, and the hen, with the result that to-day 
butter, bacon, and eggs constitute the triangle of Danish agriculture. 

Conditions of American agriculture are different in some ways 
from those in Denmark, but I believe certain fundamental truths in 
agricultural development that have been worked out in Denmark are 
applicable here. Fifty years ago Danish agriculture was confronted 
with problems similar to those which confront some sections of Ameri- 
can agriculture to-day. We can perhaps profit from the experiences 
of an old agricultural civilization whose people have wrestled with the 
soil for centuries, for even in the Viking period the “Wild Dane” 
was a farmer. 

The fact that the Danish farmers turned from grain production to 
the feeding of animals is not the fact of vital importance to us; nor 
do we draw our best lesson from the forms of Danish co-operative 
organization, articles of incorporation, by-laws, and membership con- 
tracts. The outstanding lesson to us in the marvelous progress of 
Danish agriculture during the last fifty years is the development of 
an inseparable relationship between marketing and production by 
co-operative organization among farmers. By this I mean a close 
hook-up between production and marketing which has made the pro- 
duction plant of the Danish farmers responsive to the market demand. 
This responsiveness, this readiness to adjust itself to new conditions, 
is a necessity that now faces American agriculture if it would keep its 
rightful place under the changing conditions of this era. 
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The Danish farmers as 
a group were among the 
first toappreciate fully the 
significance of the agri- 
cultural revolution which 
had marched along hand 
in hand with the indus- 
trial revolution. The con- 
centration of millions of 
industrial workers into 
cities developed large Loapinc Eacs on a Sup at EsspyerG FoR THE OVERSEAS 
markets for farm com- — 
modities—markets at a distance from the agricultural producers. 

It was recognition of this economic truth that brought home to the 
Danish farmers, in the sixties and seventies, the necessity of changing 
from grain production to animal industry. In the production of but- 
ter, bacon, and eggs for the millions of consumers in the large indus- 
trial centers in Great Britain, the Danish farmers launched out upon a 
type of agriculture which is distinctly commercial in that the farmer 
is producing a surplus for distant markets. 'They were quick to see 
that they had entered into a new day in agriculture and could not hope 
to market their surplus products in the old individualistic way which 
did well enough with the communal type of farming where marketing 
was a simple process of barter or exchange between neighbors. 

The marketing problem that confronted the average Danish farmer 
in the seventies and eighties is illustrated by the experience of a small 
farmer on the Jutland peninsula who owned a herd of six cows. He 
sent his butter to a large butter exposition in London and won blue 
ribbons; but this recognition on the world’s butter market did not give 
him a higher price for his premium-quality products which he pro- 
duced in small quantities. Like many other individual farmers who 
sent small amounts of fine butter, he did not receive the top price. His 
butter was bought by the local storekeeper and later was sent to Great 
Britain by an exporter in large lots, which were made up of small 
quantities of high quality butter and large batches of ungraded butter. 
As a result, the farmer who produced a premium- quality butter was 
not paid a premium price, but received only a flat price based on a 
market price for these lots of ungraded batches of good and poor 
butter. It was not practicable for these farmers to attempt to market 
their small lots of butter individually on the British markets. The 
English trade not only wanted large shipments, but the dealers offered 
higher prices for shipments that were graded. 

This was a marketing situation that no one could correct so well 
as the producers. Its solution depended upon large-scale operations 
in the assembling, manufacturing, and packing of the butter. In other 
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words, it meant an inte- 
gration in the production 
and distribution of dairy 
products. This the Dan- 
ish farmer accomplished 
by the establishment of 
co-operative creameries 
through the agricultural 
districts, where the entire 
milk production of the 
community is assembled 
and manufactured into a 
standardized quality prod- 
uct, so that it can be properly merchandised in the large markets. 

The first co-operative creamery in Denmark was established in 
1882. It was established on a sound economic basis and effected some 
distinct improvements, such as the assembling and manufacturing of 
a quality product, standardized in grade and packed at the point of 
production. This made it possible to carry the butter to the consumer 
at lower costs, and, at the same time, by meeting market requirements, 
the farmer received a higher net price. 

This integration between marketing and production is probably 
now more clearly established in the swine industry than in any other 
phase of Danish co-operative agriculture. ‘The Danes have found 
that, in order to put the best bacon on the world’s markets and get 
premium prices, there must be something more than scientific treat- 
ment in the packing plants. It is necessary to go back to the farmer 
and induce him to breed and feed high-grade pigs. 

The Danish pig is, in effect, an efficient and scientific agency for 
transforming poor milk and grain, various root crops, and fodder 
into a high-grade quality bacon. When the best packing plant 
methods are applied to the best pigs, the result is sure to be the best 
bacon. 

Until the eighties Germany had offered a market for the lard type 
of hog, but the protective tariff policy of Germany, inaugurated in 
1879, closed this outlet. Coincident with the expansion of the indus- 
trial life of England there was an increasing demand for high-grade 
quality bacon products in England. The Danes set about to meet 
this demand. 

The higher prices which the Hamburg hog buyers, who were op- 
erating in Denmark, were able to offer for the bacon type of hog 
helped to stimulate the farmer’s interest in producing the bacon type 
hog, and in the seventies and early eighties these prices prompted the 
erection of bacon packing plants in Denmark, which were operated 
principally for the British bacon market. The success of these bacon 
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packing plants, whether 
private or co-operative, 
depended in a large meas- 
ure upon securing a regu- 
lar supply of high-grade 
bacon pigs. 

Herein lies the feature 
which made the co-opera- 
tive bacon packing plants 
in Denmark succeed: The 
producers themselves saw 
clearly that, to put a reg- 
ular supply of high-grade bacon on the markets and secure the coveted 
prices, their bacon plant must have a regular supply of high-grade 
bacon type pigs. Or, putting it the other way around, to make pig 
production profitable they must produce the type of animals that in 
turn would produce just the kind of high-grade bacon that was in 
demand at good prices. 

Herein they again recognized the necessity for intelligent integra- 
tion between production and marketing. Through the co-operative 
bacon plants the producers produced and sold the type of pig which 
suited the market demand, which brought the best prices, and which 
yielded the greatest return to the producer. The co-operative bacon 
packing plant, in a sense, became a market service agency of the 
farmer, and so closely were production and distribution linked that 
production practices were constantly adjusted in the light of the 
market demand. ‘Thus the individual Danish farmer became respon- 
sive to the preferences, tastes, and habits of the British consumers, 
who were in a position to pay regularly the best prices for what they 
wanted. 

The first co-operative bacon packing plant association was formed 
by farmers in the vicinity of Horsens, Denmark, in 1887. Since the 
beginning of the twentieth century the co-operative bacon factories 
in Denmark have increased steadily. There are now 46 co-operative 
packing plants, and they slaughter about 85 per cent of the total pigs 
slaughtered in Denmark. 

The Danish farmers have learned well what our farmers are be- 
ginning to realize—that efficient marketing of farm products is as 
fundamental as efficient production, and that the two must be linked 
together in modern agriculture. American farmers can profitably 
look to Denmark for proof of the fact that, although natural science 
has long been showing the isolated farmer how to increase his produc- 
tion, until this production is in line with market requirements and is 
efficiently distributed it will not be profitable. Moreover, Danish - 
farmers have demonstrated that co-operative action is an effective 
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means of bringing this improved production in line with efficient dis- 
tribution and market requirements; therefore, that co-operation can 
be an important agency in effecting the necessary integration between 
production and marketing. ‘To think of co-operation as a business 
form of organization that penetrates our whole agricultural industry 
is one of the results of a study of the Danish system of agriculture. 
This concept of co-operation is one of the needs of American agri- 
culture. 

Students of Danish agriculture and co-operation are agreed that 
Denmark’s general agricultural progress and the progress of the co- 
operative movement in Denmark owe much to the folk high schools. 
These folk high schools may be called a rural people’s college, pri- 
marily for young men and women between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five. 

This form of rural education in Denmark has given great aid to the 
economic, social, and political movement in Denmark during the last 
seventy-five years. These schools brought the suspicious, individual- 
istic country people together in a home-like atmosphere where they 
came to know each other. Their minds were opened to new worlds 
outside of their experience. ‘Their imaginations were strengthened. 
They were helped to an appreciation of what is best in life: to an ap- 
preciation of integrity, loyalty, service, the good of the many above 
the will of the individual. All of this found practical expression in 
the support and advancement of the co-operative movement among 
their people. The folk high schools have furnished to Danish agri- 
culture open-minded, active leaders who dared to try new methods 
and effect changes, leaders who urged the people to develop, and 
then to rely upon their own capacity and strength. Because this 
education is so general in Denmark, there is not the great distance 
between the scientific work in agriculture experiment stations, col- 
leges, and other educational agencies and the practical work of farm- 
ing for a living that is likely to be found elsewhere. The farmers are 
in a position to follow the scientific leaders in agriculture at a quicker 
pace and to follow them much more closely than in this country. 

American farmers face the world to-day practically as six and a 
quarter million producers. Danish farmers face the world as one 
“collective undertaking’-—a well-organized, closely-related produc- 
tion and marketing enterprise. 
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Two Stories by Hjalmar Soderberg 
Translated from the Swedish by EstHer Rapp 
A Sketch in Ink 


T WAS one April day many years ago—during that period of 
| my youthful existence when I was yet deeply concerned about 
the inner meanings of life—that I stepped into a little tobacco 
shop on a by-street to purchase a cigar. I had finally selected a choice 
dark, octagonal El] Zelo, put it in my cigar case, paid my money, and 
was preparing to leave, when it occurred to me suddenly to show the 
girl at the counter, from whom I frequently bought my cigars, a 
little sketch in ink which I happened at the time to have in my wallet. 
A young artist had given it to me, and I thought it very pleasing. 

“See this,” I said, handing the sketch to her. “How do you like 
this picture?” 

She took it with a look of questioning interest, turning it this way 
and that, as she studied it close and long. All the while her face be- 
trayed a strange bewilderment of thought. 

“Tell me, then, what does the picture mean?” she said at last, turn- 
ing her eyes questioningly upon me. 

For the moment I felt a bit confused. 

“It means nothing in particular,” I answered. “It is merely a 
landscape. There is the earth, and there is the sky; there a road winds 
—an ordinary road—” 

“Of course I can see that,” she retorted in all but hostile tones; “but 
I want to know the meaning of it all.” 

For a moment I stood perplexed and embarrassed. It had not 
occurred to me that the little sketch should have a meaning. But she 
persisted in her contention. Once for all she had decided that the 
drawing must be a kind of game, “Hide and seek”; otherwise what 
could have been my purpose in showing it to her? Finally she held it 
up against the window that she might observe it in transparency. It 
is possible that at some time she had been deceived with a kind of trick 
card, the face of which presented the conventional Diamonds, Nines, 
Spades, or Jacks, but when held against a penetrating light produced 
vile and distorted figures. 

But her investigations proved fruitless. She handed back the draw- 
ing, and once more I was about to leave. Then, suddenly the girl’s 
face flushed a deep scarlet, and she burst into tears. 

“It is too mean of you to make fun of me in this way,” she sobbed. 
“IT know that I am nothing but a poor ignorant girl who has never had 
the chance to learn about anything; but that is no reason why you 


should make a fool of me. Can’t you tell me the meaning of the pic- 
ture?” : 
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What answer could I make? I would have given much to be able to 
tell her its meaning: but I could not—there was no meaning. 
* * * 


Many years have passed since then. I now smoke another brand of 
cigars. I buy them in another shop. I no longer speculate about the 
inner meanings of life—it is not that I believe myself to have found 
them. 


Vox Populi 


HIS little village is the most conventional in the world. When, 

as it sometimes happens, an artist in presenting to the world 

the product of his imagination ventures to overstep the pre- 
scribed bounds of convention, thereby desecrating the gifts a kind 
Providence has bestowed upon him, not only are the people filled with 
a spirit of righteous indignation, but the little dogs become indignant 
as well. 

This I observed but yesterday. 

The clock struck three as, wearied by hours of labored research 
within its cool walls, I stepped out of the library, laden with ponderous 
tomes so learned that none would be able to recognize even the titles, 
though I should name them. 

Without was the blessed warmth of a summer’s day. At once I 
turned aside into the lane under the great green trees; whence chance 
led me at length to the summit of that eminence where the “Father 
of the Ages,” silent and immovable, sits dreaming, the man-child 
asleep on his knee. 

On the bench before this little group in bronze, I sank exhausted. 
Throwing my books to the left and to the right, I lighted a cigarette, 
and halfway closed my eyes. I have observed that one is able to view 
the world more synthetically when one looks upon it with half closed 
eyes; all lines become more simple and cleancut, all confusing grada- 
tions of shade are eliminated, while figures glide back and forth over 
the scene as silhouettes in separate planes. Doubly fortunate it was 
that at that moment I was sitting thus with half closed eyes, when two 
frightfully hideous old women came past, leading a little black dog by 
a string. 

Now the situation is this: there in the background the “Father of 
the Ages” sits dreaming his age old dream of generations to come, 
dreaming of them —he is certainly mistaken — everything that 1s 
beautiful and good: here, in the seat of the observer, I wait, while in 
procession between us pass two frightfully hideous old women, for- 
ward from left to right, leading between them a little black dog by 
a string. The “Father of the Ages,” as every one knows, is a highly 
unconventional creation of the sculptor’s art. I remind you of this, 
lest you have forgotten: it is a part of the story. 
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It is before this great bronze statue that these two frightfully 
hideous old women now stop, giving vent to their opinions about art. 
I cannot hear their words, but the vehement nodding of their heads 
and the excitable movements of their greenish black parasols, aloft in 
the air, give evidence that they regard the matter rather from a 
moral than an esthetic point of view; and their judgement of this sub- 
ject becomes one of positive disapproval. 

In the meantime the little dog runs here and there, as far as his 
string will allow. Finally he becomes aware that a matter of great 
importance claims the attention of his mistresses, a matter which con- 
sequently becomes of great interest to him as well. It proves to be 
nothing less than the very bronze statue which rises there before us 
on the grassy carpet. He, then, sits primly upright on his haunches, 
his ears pricked and his nose upturned, attentively listening to the 
two frightfully ugly old women; and soon he, no less than I, ap- 
prehends by the aid of the nodding heads and frenzied gesticulations 
of greenish black parasols that the group in bronze is the object of 
their spirited disapproval. It follows, then, in the natural order of 
things, that he is immediately possessed by an unquenchable hatred 
toward this group: otherwise he would be, indeed, a very inferior dog. 

“Kr—ror,” he growls, and rushes at the group in bronze with such 
unmistakable fury that the old women become frightened and are 
silenced at once. “Hr—ror Er—ror——EHr—ror _ 

The scene becomes suddenly animated: on one side the little dog 
with frothing mouth and eyes shining wide with mingled loyalty and 
hatred makes spring upon spring against his new and deadly enemy. 
“Er—ror Er—ror Er—ror .” he snarls; on the other side 
there are two pale, lean, black-clothed, frightfully hideous old women 
who pull and tug at his string, and slowly, inch by inch, succeed in 
moving themselves and the little dog, until finally they pass to the 
left, disappearing out of the line of vision. 

“Error!” yelps the little dog once more, and disappears. herewith 
he is out of the story—but the story is not ended. 

Everybody knows that when one little dog begins to bark it is an 
invitation for all the little dogs in the neighborhood immediately to 
join in. "Now, Humlegarden is full of young and playful little dogs 
that roll about on the grassy carpet and spend their days in innocent 
diversion, prepared at any time when occasion demands to rush up 
at once, crying, “Error Er—ror Er—ror——!” 

“Hear that barking,” say these little dogs, one to another, “now 
we too must take a part.” And here they come, rushing from every 
direction: from the Library Fount, from Linné’s Statue, and all the 
way from Scheele’s Knoll, until finally they reach the statue, “The 
Father of the Ages,” where they bark in chorus, ““Er—ror Kr— 
ror Er—ror r 

I hear them barking still. 






































Ole Singstad 


A Norwegian Engineer Who Has Grappled with a Big Task 


By H. Sunpsy-Hansen 


MONG the many groups of pro- 
A fessionally educated men in the 
United States of Norwegian birth 
probably none has within it a larger 
number of individuals who have won 
conspicuous success in their particular 
field than the group engaged in the pro- 
fession of engineering. In proof of this, 
one has but to mention the subject of 
engineering, and it immediately calls to 
mind a host of men of Norwegian birth 
and education in the American engineer- 
ing field whose uncommon achievements 
have brought them honor and distinction. 
These men are to be found in virtually 
all branches of engineering, embracing as 
this field does what seems to laymen a 
perfectly bewildering maze of mechan- 
ical, electrical, and chemical highways 
and by-paths of technical science. Among 
the most outstanding of these men, about 
whom, I think, there is general agree- 
ment, may be mentioned Drewsen, Cap- 
pelen Smith, Giaver, Hoff, Pihlfeldt, Aus, 
Neuman, Holmboe and many others. 
Limited space precludes enumerating all. 
Those named belong, however, to the 
older generation, inasmuch as the be- 
ginning of their professional career dates 
back twenty-five, thirty and forty years, 
in some cases even longer. Meanwhile 
those of the younger generation, in point 
of age as well as in the time of their 
arrival in this country, have not been 
idle. Many young Norwegians arriving 
here in the 90’s and onward, with empty 
hands and only their college diplomas in 
their pockets, have by dint of ability and 
application to business, reinforced by 
ambition and a substantial education from 
home, at times aided by what is called 
good luck, worked up from minor jobs 
at the drafting table to front rank po- 
sitions. Some have reached the coveted 
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goal of consulting engineer or chief en- 
gineer in charge of construction of im- 
portant public works. 

Such a man is Ole Singstad, the sub- 
ject of this sketch. From a humble be- 
ginning Singstad has steadily forged 
ahead until to-day he occupies the out- 
standing position of chief engineer in 
charge of construction of the new inter- 
state vehicular tunnel under the Hudson 
River connecting Manhattan with the 
New Jersey side of the river., He is, in 
fact, one of the youngest men in the en- 
tire American engineering profession 
holding so responsible a position. 

Singstad evidently belongs to that 
part of the Norwegian population which 
appears to take quite naturally to mathe- 
matics and the technical sciences. It is 
generally conceded that the logical Nor- 
wegian mind is especially well fitted to 
deal with questions of law and justice 
or to grapple with the intricate problems 
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of skyscraper and bridge construction, 
railroad building, aircraft construction, 
and other modern devices that seem at 
times almost to suspend the laws of 
nature. 

Ole Singstad was born in 1882, in the 
village of Lensvik, near Trondhjem, 
where he attended public school. He 
was prepared for college at the Latin 
School in Aalesund, the coast town of 
Viking traditions, home of Ganger Rolf 
(Rollo) the conqueror of Normandy. 

Aalesund boasts a fine statue of Gan- 
ger Rolf, a replica of the one in Rouen, 
and there lingers in the locality much ro- 
mantic tradition from Viking times, of 
overseas expeditions, and warlike con- 
quests in foreign lands. No doubt young 
Singstad, inspired by the sagas of a 
glorious past, decided even while a boy 
in preparatory school to emulate his 
Viking ancestors, in the only way this 
could be done in our time, by conquering 
in the more peaceful fields of modern 
engineering science. After completing his 
preparatory course he entered the Poly- 
technic Institute of Trondhjem, from 
which he was graduated in 1905 with the 
degree of Civil Engineer. 

Immediately following graduation, 
Singstad came to New York, where he at 
once entered upon the practice of his 
profession. He has been employed by 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey and 
the Virginian Railway Company of Nor- 
folk, Va., on the design of railroad struc- 
tures and on railroad and bridge con- 
struction; by the Hudson-Manhattan 
Railroad Company on the design of the 
Hudson tubes; by the Public Service 
Commission of New York on the design 
of rapid transit subways and tunnels in 
New York and Brooklyn, and by the 
Chile Exploration Company on structural 
design. 


From 1919 to the present time Sing- 
stad has been in the employ of the New 
York State Bridge and Tunnel Commis- 
sion and the New Jersey Interstate 
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Bridge and Tunnel Commission on the 
construction of the new vehicular tunnel, 
holding the positions of Engineer of De- 
signs and Chief Engineer and being in 
direct charge of construction. He is also 
consulting engineer in the construction 
of the great Estuary Vehicular Subway 
between Oakland and Alameda in San 
Francisco Bay. 

The New York-New Jersey vehicular 
tunnel is in fact two tubes, one for east- 
bound and one for westbound traffic. 
Each tube is 9,250 feet long and is built 
of cast-iron segments bolted together, 
with a lining of concrete and an inner 
lining of white vitreous tile. Two lines 
of traffic will pass through each tube, a 
fast moving and a slow moving line. It 
is estimated that the two tubes will be 
able to accommodate 46,000 vehicles a 
day or 15,000,000 vehicles a year. 

The tunnel will be mechanically ven- 
tilated by the use of 84 fans, and every 
precaution has been taken to provide an 
adequate supply of fresh air to render 
the exhaust gases from the automobiles 
harmless. The ventilation provides for 
changing the air forty-two times per 
hour, and the total amount of fresh air 
to be supplied to the tunnel per minute 
is 3,761,000 cubic feet. Six independent 
sources of electric power are available 
for the lighting and ventilation. 

The tunnel, when completed, will cost 
approximately $48,400,000 and it is 
hoped that it will be ready for use by 
the public sometime this summer. Tolls 
will be collected to amortize the cost 
of this great engineering project, in the 
designing and construction of which Mr. 
Singstad may well take pride. 

Likewise his Alma Mater in old Nida- 
ros, the city from whence Norroway’s 
King in the spring of the year 1000 sent 
Leif Erikson on the Christian missionary 
voyage, which resulted in the discovery 
ot America, has reason to rejoice over 
the contribution made by another of her 
sons to American civilization. 





{In his address delivered 
le at the dinner of the United 
a i Press Associations, in New 

York, President Coolidge defined the 
American Government’s foreign policies, 
especially as they concern Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and China. He declared that 
no American aggression was under way 
in China, and with regard to Mexico, 
the President quoted the Mexican Am- 
bassador Tellez’s promise that no con- 
fiscation of property was intended in 
the neighboring republic. In his dis- 
cussion of the Nicaraguan situation he 
said that a force of American marines 
had been maintained there for years at 
the request of the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment. {The unparalleled flood situation 
in the Mississippi Valley caused the 
President to place Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover in charge of relief work, 
while the American Red Cross organiza- 
tion is being put to one of the severest 
tests in the entire history of the organiza- 
tion. {| With Congress adjourned, in- 
terest centers politically on the possible 
candidates for the nomination on the 
Republican and Democratic tickets who 
may be brought into the open before 
long. Up to the present writing, Presi- 
dent Coolidge has not announced whether 
he intends to run. As for Governor 
Smith of New York, his candidacy is 
believed to have gained some strength 
from his announcement in the Atlantic 
Monthly that his faith as a Roman Catho- 
lic did not stand in the way of his pledg- 
ing complete allegiance to his country, 
whatever office he were to occupy. His 
answer was in reply to a question put 
to him by Charles C. Marshall, a New 
York attorney, who asked Governor 
Smith to define his position. { President 
Coolidge’s veto of the Filipino plebiscite 


was based on the President’s belief that 
it would be untimely and unconvincing 
and would imperil the welfare of the 
islands. He also claimed that the re- 
moval of tariff benefits would impose 
tremendous burdens on the people. {| The 
Federal Radio Commission appointed by 
the President announced a number of 
orders which have for their purpose the 
“clearing of the air” and doing away with 
interferences. In carrying out the policy 
adopted by the commission, a number of 
broadcasting stations will be obliged to 
retire from the field, while others will be 
compelled to limit their present opera- 
tions as to wave lengths. {An unprec- 
edented record for non-stop flying has 
been made by two civilian air pilots, 
Bert Acosta and Clarence D. Chamber- 
lain, in a Bellanca airplane. They spent 
51 hours 12 minutes in the air, and flew 
a greater distance than would be neces- 
sary for a transatlantic flight between 
New York and Paris. { The first practi- 
cal demonstration of television, which in 
the opinion of Federal authorities pre- 
sages the early introduction of visual 
radio, was staged between Washington 
and New York by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. The 
movements of Secretary Hoover were 
synchronized perfectly while he spoke 
to President Gifford in New York. The 
apparatus for the demonstration was set 
up in Washington. { An interesting visi- 
tor to the United States, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, former British Prime Minister, 
criticized the present Conservative gov- 
ernment of Mr. Baldwin as representing 
a class, and claimed that it had failed 
to handle the Chinese situation properly. 
Mr. MacDonald was accompanied by his 
daughter, and they were the guests of 
Miss Lillian D. Wald, of the Henry 
Street Settlement of New York. { The 
National Association of Travelers’ Aid 
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Societies, of which Marcus L. Bell is 
president, announced in its annual report 
that more than 1,300,000 travelers re- 
ceived aid last year, of whom 49,380 
were children traveling alone and 30,830 
were immigrants. {| The Titian master- 
piece, the portrait of Alfonso d’Este, 
Duke of Ferrara, recently bought by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, is 
characterized by Director Edward Robin- 
son as the most important picture ever 
purchased by the Museum. The bequest 
of the late Frank A. Munsey made pos- 
sible the acquisition of this canvas. 


ADENMARK 


{An outstanding political 
event in recent weeks was 
the debate in the Folketing, 
when the Social-Democratic leaders ques- 
tioned the Government with regard to its 
policies, demanding what it was going 
to do to relieve the increasing unemploy- 
ment and mitigate the crisis in industry. 
Former Premier Stauning took the Mad- 
sen-Mygdal administration to task for 
what he termed the Government’s do- 
nothing policy, and criticized the fact 
that the unemployment support had been 
discontinued. {In his reply Premier 
Madsen-Mygdal claimed that in the few 
months while the Liberal party had been 
in power it had accomplished as much 
as had the Social-Democratic régime in 
the two and one-half years that it held 
the reins of Government. With regard 
to the labor situation he advised the 
Social-Democratic party to get in touch 
with the employers, so as to find out 
just what wages could be paid during 
the present industrial crisis. { Mr. Staun- 
ing’s proposal of a vote registering non- 
confidence in the Government resulted 
adversely, with 73 votes against and 53 
votes for the proposition. ‘There is evi- 
dence, however, that the Conservatives 
more and more are being estranged from 
the policies of the Liberals. One reason 
for this is said to be Madsen-Mygdal’s 
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attitude as regards the expansion of the 
deep sea fishery industry. The profit- 
able work of other nationals in fishing 
off the great banks has for some time 
been discussed in Denmark, and it is 
urged that Danish interests engage in 
similar enterprises. {|The Folketing has 
been discussing Count Holstein’s military 
proposition of last fall, regarding a re- 
vision of the army law. Minister of 
Defenses Brorsen declared that a plan 
was under way for revising the law, but 
that Count Holstein’s proposition was not 
workable. Count Holstein then said that, 
under the circumstances, he withdrew his 
bill. Leaders of the Radical party ad- 
vocated that a plebiscite be held to deter- 
mine how the public stood on the ques- 
tion of the army. { Before the session 
closed, Minister Brorsen stated that, 
among Scandinavian countries, military 
expenses were the lowest in Denmark, 
with 11 kroner per head, while in Nor- 
way they were about 18 kroner, and in 
Sweden 23 kronor per head. {1 Negotia- 
tions are under way for a revision of cus- 
toms duties between Denmark and Ger- 
many. For the purpose of ascertaining 
what were the wishes of his Government 
in the matter, the Danish Minister at 
Berlin, Mr. Zahle, came to Copenhagen 
for lengthy conferences with the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs. {| Carrying out 
its announced policy of reducing gov- 
ernmental expenditures, the Liberal ad- 
ministration proposes that the postal and 
telegraph departments, which have here- 
tofore been separate divisions, be con- 
solidated under the jurisdiction of the 
traffic department. {The question of a 
Danish industrial exhibition on a large 
scale is being agitated in Copenhagen. 
Some of the leading capitalists are in 
favor of such an exhibition, but the con- 
sensus of opinion appears to be that it 
is as yet too early to undertake an enter- 
prise on so large a scale until the in- 
dustrial crisis is past. {| More than 400 
Danish emigrants recently left the coun- 
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try in a body to settle in Canada, where 
facilities have been offered them by the 
Dominion government to take up land 
and engage in agriculture. {Great in- 
terest is being shown in the coming of 
the 100 American high school boys who 
under the guidance of Dr. Sven Knudsen 
are to be guests in Danish homes for 
six weeks. Selection of the youths is to 
be made from pupils having the highest 
marks, in preparatory schools through- 
out the United States. 


}SWEDEN 


{| An industrial war which 
threatened to paralyze all 
Norrland was narrowly 
averted in the latter part of April. 
There was a wage conflict, the lumber- 
men making demands which were con- 
sidered too extreme, and the employers 
answering with a declaration of an in- 
clusive blockade in case the demands 
were not withdrawn. The matter was 
settled through negotiation, and an 
agreement was made for a period of two 
years, in which the wages and conditions 
of labor are to remain about as they 
have been. A cessation of the lumber 
industry would have resulted in the clos- 
ing of the saw-mills and the paper and 
pulp factories which are the largest em- 
ployers of labor in Norrland. {| George 
Bernard Shaw has now formulated his 
plans for the administration of the foun- 
dation which he endowed with his Nobel 
prize in literature, a sum of about 118,- 
000 kronor. The income from this fund 
is to be used exclusively for furthering 
a cultural exchange between the two 
countries by spreading in the British 
Isles a knowledge of Swedish art and 
literature. But Shaw expressly does not 
want the craftsmen of pen and pencil to 
have a hand in determining disburse- 
ments. The Crown Prince of Sweden in 
an. enthusiastic telegram from India con- 
sented to be the royal patron of the 
foundation. The funds are to be admin- 
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istered by three persons: the Swedish 
Minister to London (Baron Palmstierna), 
the president of the Anglo-Swedish So- 
ciety (Lord Burnham), and the presi- 
dent of the Swedish-English Society in 
Stockholm (Admiral Lindberg). Miss 
Asta Kihlbom, lecturer at the University 
et London, will act as secretary. Shaw 
has refused the title of honorary presi- 
dent, as he does not think any one man’s 
name ought to be perpetuated to dis- 
courage future donors. As literary ad- 
visor the foundation has secured John 
Mortensen, a specialist in the study of 
Strindberg, whose essay on Strindberg’s 
personality may be remembered by older 
readers of the Review. 

is now living in London. 
volumes 


Dr. Mortensen 

As the first 
in that complete edition of 
Strindberg which is to be the founda- 
tion’s initial enterprise, the following 
have been selected: Master Olof, Gustaf 
Vasa, Swanwhite, and Lucky Pehr. Of 
these all but Gustaf Vasa are already 
available in American editions. {On 
Easter Day the remarkable old Uppsala 
church, which has undergone a complete 
restoration, was rededicated by Arch- 
bishop Séderblom. It is now about eight 
hundred years since the first church was 
built on the spot which was formerly the 
site of a heathen temple. The remains 
of the latter, consisting of fragments of 
a floor and of massive wall timbers, are 
to be seen underneath the floor of the 
church and are supposed to be the oldest 
remains of the Asa cult still existing in 
Sweden. One wing of the present church 
is made up of the central portion and 
the choir of the old Norman cathedral 
built in the twelfth century. The sculp- 
tured slab that covered the tomb of St. 
Erik is still to be seen in the church, 
although the body of the king was moved 
to the new cathedral when that was 
built. The wall paintings of the church 
have been freed from the whitewash that 
covered them, and the old furnishings 
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restored whenever possible. The new 
decorations and furnishings have been 
kept in mellow tones harmonizing with 
the old. {The Sala silver mine, which 
in the time of Gustaf Adolf was very 








in Oslo with the object of assisting them 
in acquiring information regarding Cana- 
dian labor conditions. The Norwegian 
vice-consul at Toronto, Mr. Printz, who 


* recently paid a visit to his mother coun- 
- productive, was abandoned some twenty try after twenty years’ stay in Canada, 
be years ago because, after four centuries strongly dissuades his countrymen from 
ue of mining, the silver ore was exhausted. emigrating. In an interview in the Nor- 
‘ Now successful attempts have been made wegian Shipping Gazette and other pa- 
’s to utilize the zinc which is one of the pers he says that labor conditions are 
# by-products of the ore, and so the old very bad at present in Canada. Only 
is mine will ere long resound to the hammer farmers have any chance of obtaining a 
: again. {At Motala the Swedish state decent livelihood, but they must know the 
r has established a radio station which is language and be accustomed to handle 
“ one of the strongest in the world for long agricultural machines. The plight of 
i distance transmission. Norwegian emigrants is often extremely 
ler Cre NORWAY tragic. It is therefore far better to re- 
i at . | main in Norway, Mr. Printz thinks. 
rst a. {The Conservative Gov- ‘{! The Storting having passed the law on 
of PR ve ernment is encountering the repeal of the prohibition of spirits, 
la- some criticism within the mew treaties were concluded with France 
ng ranks of its own partisans for not show- and Spain in the middle of April. The 
taf ing sufficient energy in its attempts to ™ost important change is that Norway 
or settle the labor conflicts and reduce the is not any more obliged to buy fixed 
dy state expenses. Dr. Rolf Thommessen, quantities of French and Spanish spirits 
On editor of Tidens Tegn, urges the forma- for medicinal use. {1 Norges Ungdoms- 
ala tion of a strong national Government /orbund, a federation of young people’s 
ete with Dr. Fridtjof Nansen or Johan societies, was founded at Oslo in the 
ch- Mellbye, the agrarian leader, as Premier, beginning of' April. The object of the 
ght and including C. J. Hambro, the Presi- new organization is to promote the in- 
was dent of the Storting. Dr. Thommessen  terests of church, home, and country on 
the invites the Farmers’ Party to take the an unpolitical, national basis. In the 
Lins lead in this matter, but Mr. Mellbye does language question the new organization 
; of not seem inclined to contribute to a Will uphold the Riksmaal in opposition 
are change of Government before the elec- to the old Federation of Youth, Norges 
the tions. There are at present 50,000 Ungdomslag, which is strongly in favor 
dest unemployed in Norway, and the problem of the Landsmaal. One of the leading 
y in of how to obtain work for them is caus- members of the new society is the author 
irch ing serious concern to the Government Johan Bojer. {i The zoologist, Professor 
and and the local authorities. The United Ossian Sars, of Oslo University, who 
dral States having practically closed its died April 8 nearly 90 years of age, was 
ulp- doors, Norwegian unemployed are in the Nestor of Norwegian science. He 
St. steadily increasing numbers emigrating belonged to a family who has during the 
rch, to Canada. Some municipal councils last century produced three scientists of 
oved are granting the emigrants subventions the first rank, his father being the zoolo- 
was or loans to pay their tickets across the gist Michael Sars, and his brother the 





Atlantic, and a society has been formed 





historian Ernst Sars. 











COAAN BULL 


Danish Wit and Wisdom in Later Days 


By Jvuurivs Ciausen 


ANISH intellectual life has lost 
its grand old man. _ Shortly 


after he completed his eighty- 
fifth year GrorGc Branpes passed away. 
To the very end he preserved his in- 
domitable vitality and his zest for work, 
even though his last few volumes were 
but chips from the master’s work-bench 
in comparison with those shining, bril- 
liant, and finished works of art he fash- 
ioned in the gallant days of his youth 
and in his proud maturity. 

Many of them have been translated into 
English and some have been published 
in the United States. In his Memoirs 
Brandes tells how his biography of 
Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, won him a 
hearing in the English speaking world. 
Gladstone wrote his thanks, though with 
certain reservations on his own account; 
but at a time when neither copyright 
laws nor Bern Convention afforded lit- 
erary protection, the book brought its 
author more glory than gold. An Ameri- 
ean publisher pirated thousands of 
copies, which he sold at fifteen cents 
each, and another publisher answered 
Brandes’s complaint that he had not even 
received a copy of his own book, “Dear 
Sir, I send you five.” This was the whole 
of Brandes’s material return from this 
fascinating pamphlet. Later on, affairs 
were better regulated, and an end was 


put to this kind of literary piracy. But 
Brandes never, through his authorship, 
became a well-to-do, far less a wealthy 
man, even though more or less of his 
work was translated throughout the 
world. As a business man he was im- 
practical and simple to an amazing de- 
gree (in this respect he quite belied his 
Jewish derivation) and he never wrote 
for the theatre. 

To a foreign public Brandes is best 
known as a clear-eyed critic who with- 
out sentimentality or fear of conse- 
quences called a spade’ a spade, but 
behind whose words there is always the 
smouldering glow of a fiery temperament, 
ready at any moment to burst forth into 
flame. Brandes’s power as a writer lies 
primarily in his capacity for being 
gripped by his material, in the will and 
energy with which he threw himself into 
it, became a participant in his own story. 
Rightly viewed, he is never judicial, nor, 
apparently, objective; he is not outside: 
his material but in it. His imagination 
—a psychological imagination which 
comprehends and intuitively fathoms all 
that lies concealed in a work of art— 
by virtue of which he is a preeminent 
literary critic, is constantly balanced by 
a rationalism, a cool scepticism, which 
makes him distrust all sentimentality, all 
kinds of spiritual philistinism and intel- 
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DANISH WIT 


lectual snobbishness. His style is no 
less dazzling than his imagination is 
pregnant and his intelligence pellucid. 
Toward religion alone he was quite cold 
and sterile; he neither recognized it nor 
understood it. This was his Eternal 
Nay. 

While in 
consequence 
of his develop- 
ment and the 
vicissitudes of 
his career 
Brandes was a 
citizen of the 
world, a Euro- 
pean, he pre- 
served always 
in his daily 
habits a cer- 
tain homely 
simplicity 
which put him 
apart from his 
environment, 
and which dis- 
tinguished the 
native Dane 
grown to ma- 
turity in years 
of difficulty 
and penury. 
Despite his 
biting tongue 
and his extraordinary preeminence, 
Georg Brandes in his daily life retained 
a certain old-fashioned naiveté, a certain 
ingenuousness; he could be exceedingly 
lovable and courtly in his small circle. 

This man who chronicled in a standard 
work the Main Currents of European 
Literature and wrote masterly biog- 
raphies of Shakespeare and Goethe, did 
not live in vain. He is a great figure 
not alone in Danish but in European 
literature, a great critic by the grace of 
God. But for many years this aristo- 
cratic radical struggled with prejudice 
and opposition at home, and the old 





GrorG BRANDES, FROM A PAINTING By Kroyer, 1902 
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proverb that a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country, applied 
with peculiar appropriateness to Brandes. 
A man such as he, who was anything 
but reticent in his opinions and who 
criticized mercilessly, must inevitably 
repel many persons who misunder- 
stood him and 
consequently 
took umbrage 
at his vio- 
lence and 
apparent in - 
tolerance. 
(Brandes was 
really very 
tolerant.) But 
just as Plato, 
in Socrates’s 
defense before 
the Athenien 
judges, allows 
him to com- 
pare himself 
to a_ gadfly, 
stinging Athe- 
nian society to 
keep it awake, 
so the young 
Brandes, in 
the last quar- 
ter of the nine- 
teenth cen- 
tury, aroused 
and revitalized a large part of Danish 
intellectual life. 

He could have attained greater tem- 
poral rewards and greater renown by 
residing in a foreign country. Nor were 
invitations lacking. When circumstances 
forced him to leave home for a period 
of five years, he settled in Berlin, and 
there laid the foundations for his inter- 
national reputation. But as soon as a 
small circle of alert and intelligent coun- 
trymen called upon him to return home, 
Brandes answered the summons, even 
though the income guaranteed to him 
was but a modest thousand kroner a year. 
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Brandes was least of all a patriot or a 
nationalist in the cheap, ordinary way, 
but he felt himself bound by innumerable 
fine threads to the literature and tradi- 
tions of his fatherland. 

An old man has left us, but vigorous 
and alert to the last. Among her great 
men Denmark can count none more vital. 

Strangely enough, already in his own 
lifetime Georg Brandes became a char- 
acter in literature. One of Denmark’s 
subtlest critics, Sven Lancer, a man who 
can point back to a long series of unique 
and highly 
in dividual 
dramas,more 
fastidious 
than popu- 
lar, wished 
to exhibit 
Danish _in- 
tellectual life 
of the last 
generation in 
a manner 
really genu- 
ine and con- 
vincing, but 
in story form, 
so that un- 
der the veil of fiction he might allow 


Sven LANGE 


himself freedom of conjecture and opin- 
ion. The First Struggles (De forste 
Kampe) was the title given to this so- 
ciological novel of which only the first 
part has appeared. To be sure, it little 
pleased Georg Brandes to become a fic- 
tional character during his own lifetime, 
and Sven Lange temporarily suppressed 
the continuation of this story. Now that 
the chief character is beyond all romance, 
it will presumably appear. But the ex- 
periment gave Lange a taste for history 
of civilization, and though his factual 
information is scagcely exhaustive, he has 
a well developed sense for the color and 
customs of the past. It was a true liter- 
ary connoisseur who wrote the historical 
romance A Day in Hirscholm Palace (En 
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Dag paa Hirscholm Slot), with Struen- 
see, King Christian VII, and Queen 
Caroline Mathilde as principal charac- 
ters—a piece of fascinatingly poetic 
rococo, later made into a play and pre- 
sented with great applause at the Royal 
Theatre in Copenhagen. This royal 
triangle has always been extraordinarily 
popular in Denmark. Another and new 
attempt at this sort of romance, Amor 
and Bacchus, presents a somewhat more 
prosaic rococo. 

Freper1k PovuLtseN combines poetry 
with scholarship. Eminent archeologist, 
director of the world renowned New 
Carlsberg Glypotek, he is neither pedan- 
tic nor petty nor awkward in appearance 
like so many of the older men of learn- 
ing. Frederik Poulsen received his edu- 
cation abroad, and the experience made 
a permanent impression on him, for it 
opened his eyes to all aspects of life. 
As he possesses, further, an exquisite 
humor and much irony (not a little re- 
lated to the English humorists) and as 
his pen is both sharp and agile and his 


literary industry strong and vigorous, 
he has been able in the course of the 
last few years to project on a scholarly 
background a series of travel sketches 
from distant lands where he worked as 
an archeologist, principally from the 


nooks and corners of Greece, small 
towns of Sicily, and English manors. 
These are not the old type of travel 
sketches, solemn and prolix, but enthral- 
ling pictures, full of color and life, and 
suffused with brilliant imagination. The 
last volume, which is filled with such im- 
pressions from all ends of the earth, ap- 
peared this fall, and is one of the year’s 
best It bears the title, We 
Travel, and the breath of travel is char- 
acteristic of Frederik Poulsen’s entire 
literary work, both as a scholar and as a 
poet. 

Another man of the same type, part 
scholar, part poet, but otherwise strik- 


ingly different in personality, is the 


sellers. 
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genealogist, Louis Bost, who has just 
completed his sixtieth year and who can 
look back upon a career of extraordinary 
Descended from 
an old emigrant family, Bobé has none 


literary productivity. 


the less acquired a whimsicality, a sensi- 
tive emotionalism, and a sentimentality 
peculiarly Danish. One might think him 
a descendant of the Danish-German 
Like him Bobé 
passed his youth on Danish and Holstein 


author, Jens Baggesen. 


estates, and he chronicled and published 
their family sagas, such as, for example, 
the exhaustive studies of the Reventlow 
and Ahlefeldt families. For Bobé is 
the most eminent Danish genealogist; 
he edits the Danish Gotha, is the self- 
appointed historian of the titled nobility, 
and notes the Vitae of all those who carry 
decorations. He cultivates and worships 
the olden days and understands them as 
In the old ‘“Bakkehus,” an 


ancient literary landmark between city 


few men do. 


and country where Bobé himself resides, 
he has created a museum for literary 


Dr. Freper1k Povutsen 
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relics, and every Danish-American who 
visits the mother country ought to get 
a glimpse of this memorial to the Golden 
Age in Danish literature. But side by 
side with all this reverence for tradition, 
this nursing of old memories, there lurks 
in this ostensibly so correct man not a 
little of the child of nature. He has 
travelled much, and no less than four 
times in the years 1912-1915 explored 
the little known part of Greenland from 
73° to 60°. It was he who took the 
initiative in the recent publication of the 
work Greenland. He has further made 
a name for himself in the field of Pre- 
Columbian investigation by an important 
manuscript discovery relating to a 
Danish-Portuguese expedition to Green- 
land in 1472-73, a hitherto unknown 
chapter in the history of the discovery 
of America and of Greenland. His little 
volume Tauralat is a veritable mine of 
information on Greenland. It gives us 
a glimpse of the intellectual versatility 
concealed behind the correct official ex- 
terior of Louis Bobé. 

A little of the poet’s “fine frenzy” is 
necessary for scholars, too. 
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THE FOUNDATION’S LAST 
CLASSIC REVIEWED 


Norse Mythology. Legends of Gods and 
Heroes. By Peter Andreas Munch. In 
the Revision of Magnus Olsen. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Sigurd 
Bernhard Hustvedt. New York. The 
American - Scandinavian Foundation. 
1926. 392 pages. Price $2.50. 


An admirable addition to the publi- 
cation of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation lies before us: a fine trans- 
lation of a Norwegian classic. 

The book consists chiefly of two sec- 
tions, “Myths of the Gods” and “The 
Heroic Legends,” divided into brief ac- 
counts of the background, events, and 
characters of Norse mythology. To these 
accounts are appended a few pages on 
features of the worship of the gods, a 
short bibliography, many explanatory 
notes, and an index. 


There is no other book in English 
which contains such a clear, reliable pres- 
entation of the elements of the subject. 
In revising Munch’s work Professor Ol- 
sen has utilized all the gain of later in- 
vestigation and given us, with the aid of 
the translator, a book that is quite 
abreast with the learning of to-day. In- 
dividual scholars may differ with Pro- 
fessor Olsen on his interpretation of 
some sources, but they can not dispute 
the fact of a wide acceptance of his in- 
terpretations nor the sane conservatism 
of his attitude throughout. 

The chief value of the book will lie 
in its great usefulness as a reference 
work. In its presentation of many 
themes, of each in a limited space, and 
in its consequent frequent change of sub- 
ject, the book does not lend itself to con- 
secutive reading. Nevertheless the gen- 
eral reader will be delighted by many 
stories of gods and heroes, and it is to be 
hoped that the book will find a place 
in many private libraries. 
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Especial attention should be drawn to 
the notes. They contain a huge quan- 
tity of valuable information on sources 
and etymologies as well as many illumi- 


nating sidelights. The translation is ex- 


cellent, both in flow and in diction. 


GeorceE M. Prisst. 


CAMPAIGNING WITH PRINCE 
AAGE 


A Royal Adventurer in the Foreign Legion. 
By H. H. Prince Aage of Denmark, 
Doubleday Page & Co., $2.00. 

Prince Aage of Denmark, buoyant and 
enthusiastic personally, writes just as he 
talks, and his book—named, surely, by his 
publishers, for he never plays up his 
royal blood—is a direct narrative of 
what he saw while fighting the Berbers 
and the Riffs in Morocco. He recounts 
the campaigns and hardships in soldier 
style, with no frills, no philosophic com- 
ment, but with an ever recurring touch 
of humor. Incidentally he lends his read- 
ers a much needed understanding, not 
only of the natives, but of the Foreign 
Legion itself. 

These troops, by no means derelicts 
as the popular conception has pictured 
them, but the finest of soldiers, are con- 
tinually pitted against the wild tribes. 
A Legionaire always “keeps the last bul- 
let for himself,” for capture means tor- 
ture. 

Prince Aage saw, in 1923, a new line 
of outposts established in the Berber 
country by a painful but successful cam- 
paign, and in 1925 he saw a similar line 
of outposts in the Riff territory falling 
back, a ghastly succession of brave garri- 
sons sacrificed. Born adventurer that 
he is, his “experiences with the Foreign 
Legion had gone beyond his most ro- 
mantic expectations.” 


M. M. C. 
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Even our best friends may be aston- 
ished to find on reading the following 
pages that the Foundation during this 
coming academic year is to provide for 
more than fifty American and Scandi- 
navian students. The lists which we are 
now publishing lack two or three names 
for completion. It is expected that two 
more Fellows from Denmark will be ap- 
pointed by Danmarks Amerikanske Sel- 
skab, and possibly one more American 
Fellow will be designated. Our list of 
Fellows now divides into two almost even 
sections: University Fellows and Indus- 
trial Fellows. 

Our co-operating organizations in Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden have se- 
lected the Fellows to America. The 
American students who go abroad are 
chosen by a Jury of which Professor 
William Hovgaard of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology is Chairman. This 
Jury met at the University Club in Bos- 
ton on Saturday, April 9. Applications 
of 98 candidates for Fellowships had 
been placed before them, and after a 
careful consideration of. all these they 
chose the nine University Fellows and 
two Honorary Fellows to the Scandi- 
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navian countries. For the first time in 
several years we were enabled to name 
a Fellow to Iceland; and for the first 
time in the history of the exchange of 
students we are sending a Fellow to 
Greenland—for botanical research under 
the direction of Morten Porsild, head of 
the Danish Arctic Station at Disco. Dur- 
ing the past year we have had a Fellow 
for study of oceanography and marine 
biology at Bergen who has developed an 
independent little laboratory at Herdla 
—he is the only one of the American 
Fellows of last year whose name again 
appears on our list. 

The Foundation acknowledges grate- 
fully the labors of the American Jury 
who selected the Fellows to the Scandi- 
navian countries: Professor Hovgaard, 
Professor Charles H. Haskins of Har- 
vard, Professor H. M. Goodwin of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Pro- 
fessor J. W. Toumey of Yale, Dr. C. F. 
Marvin, Chief of the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, Dr. David Scannell of the City 
Hospital of Boston, Professor H. W. 
Tyler of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Dr. George E. Vincent, Mr. 
John A. Gade, Dr. Henry G. Leach. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
University Fellows 1927-1928 


To Iceland 


GrorceE SHERMAN Lane, M. A. Iowa State 


University; for the study of Comparative 
Literature. 


To Denmark 


Lots Bicetow Bacon, B. A. University of 


Wisconsin; for the study of Folk High 
Schools. 


Cart Oscar Ertanson, M. S. University of 
Michigan; for the study of Plant Distribu- 
tion at the Danish Arctic Station in Green- 
land. 


To Norway 


Cuartes Currier Stockman, II, S. B. Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; A. M. 
Harvard University; for the study of 
Oceanography and Marine Biology at Ber- 
gen. 


Carrot, Lawrence Curistenson, Ph. B. Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Graduate Student and 
Instructor in Indiana University; for the 
study of Political Economy. 


To Sweden 


Arik THeEopore Gustarson, Ph. B. and Fel- 
low in English, University of Chicago; for 
the study of English influence on modern 
Swedish literature. 


Hewitt Meri Tyspat, M. S. Kansas State 
Agricultural College; Graduate student 
University of Minnesota; for the study of 
Agricultural Sciences, especially plant 
breeding. 


Martin E. Netson, B. S. in C. E. Univer- 


sity of Minnesota; for the study of Hydro 
Electricity. 


Everitr Joun Extason, B. S. Purdue Univer- 
sity, M. F. New York State College of 
Forestry; for the study of Silviculture. 


Honorary Fellows 


Herman AmperG Prevs, Luther College and 
University of Minnesota; for the study of 
Ecclesiastical History in Norway and Den- 
mark. 


Wiit1am Harran Stoneman, B. A. Univer- 
sity of Michigan; for the study of Jour- 
nalism in Sweden. 


From Denmark 
Appointed by Dansk Komite 


TxHorkitp Jacopsen, of the University of 
Copenhagen; for the study of American 
collections of Assyrian and Babylonian 
manuscripts and records. 

J. P. Nynorm, Assistant Librarian at Aal- 
borg; for library studies. 


From Norway 
Appointed by Norge-Amerika Fondet 


Eyoitr GuLsranpsen, Asst. State Dental In- 
stitute, Oslo; for Dental Studies. 

Kristorer S. K. Norsore, Asst. Pastor, Ca- 
thedral of Bergen; Psychology of Religion. 


From Sweden 
Appointed by Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 


Cart GustaFr SunpBerG, Ph. D., Docent at the 
University of Upsala; for medical studies. 


Bureaucner Berti, Nystrom, Pu. D., of 
Stockholm. 


Hueco K. Osvarp, Ph. D., of Jénképing; for 
the study of Botany at Yale University. 


Cart G. B. L. Revurerski6ip, Engineer of 
Hagfors; for the study of Mining Engi- 
neering. 

Cuartes E. Gewertz, Engineer of Visteras; 
for the study of Civil Engineering. 


Sren H. F. K. Hammanrsxséxp, of Upsala; 
for the study of Journalism. 


Honorary Fellows 


Orav Georc Forxestap, Asst. Instructor at 
Norwegian Technical Institute; for the 
study of structural foundations. 


Aster Frisax, Asst. Seed Control Station, 
Aas, Noway; for the study of Seed Control. 


Marir Hove, Public School Dentist at Gjé- 


vik, Norway; for the study of Children’s 
Dental Clinics. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
Industrial Fellows 1927-1928 


From Denmark 
Appointed by Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab 


Arne Boaz; for the study of the Fish Can- 
ning Industry, with the California Packing 
Corporation, San Diego, Calif. 


Buy G. Bocxuott; for the study of Bank- 
ing, with Brown Brothers & Company, New 
York. 


Sven Carstensen; for the study of Agricul- 
tural Machinery; with the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago. 


Hetce Henprixsen; for the study of Bank- 
ing, with the Central Union Trust Co., New 
York. 


Axe, Emit Jensen; for the study of Meat 
Packing, with Armour & Co., Chicago. 


TuHorxitp Knupsen; for the study of Mono- 
type Machinery with the Lanston Monotype 
Machinery Co., Philadelphia. 


O. F. T. Orsen; for research in Paper and 
Pulp Chemistry; with the Nekoosa Ed- 
wards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 


Wiruetm Ktoster; for the study of Bank- 
ing, with the National City Bank, New 
York. 


From Norway 
Appointed by Norge-Amerika Fondet 


Jacos Finne; for the study of Agricultural 
Machinery; with The International Harves- 
ter Co., Chicago. 


Otav F. Fosse; for the study of Banking, 
with the National City Bank, New York. 


Erinn Jaunsen; for the study of Meat 
Packing, with Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Trycve Watueim; for the study of Motor 
Car Mechanics, with the Packard Motor 
Car Co., Detroit. 


Jorcen T. Satvesen; for research in Paper 
and Pulp Chemistry; with the Marathon 
Paper Mills, Rothschild, Wis. 


Vicco Drerricusen; for the study of Amer- 


ican Forestry, with the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice. 


Jouan Lunn Owe; for the study of Ameri- 


can Forestry; with the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice. 


Mr. GorreneG; for Mechanical Research; with 
SKF Ballbearing Laboratories, Philadel- 
phia. 

Ernar Rosenpant; Practical Engineering, 
with the N. Y. & N. J. Vehicular Tunnels. 


Eric Rup; for the study of Banking; with 
the Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh. 


Lars Srerup; for the study of Electrical En- 
gineering, with the Westinghouse Interna- 
tional Electric Co., Pittsburgh. 


From Sweden 
Appointed by Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 


Gosta Anten; for the study of Mail Order 
business; with Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago. 

Fritnior Anren; for the study of banking, 
with J. P. Morgan & Co., New York. 


Ertx G. Exanper; for the study of Milling 
Machinery, with the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chinery Co., Cincinnati. 


Incemar Exstom; for the study of Meat 
Packing, with Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bror Granpinson; for the study of Agricul- 
tural Machinery; with the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago. 


Bertit Havurrman; for Electrical Research, 
with the Thomas A. Edison Laboratories, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Ernst Ksetizerc; for the study of Banking, 
with the Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 


Hueco MAnsson; for Electrical Studies, with 
the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 


Cart Mosenc; for the study of Banking, with 
the National City Bank, New York. 


Tore Nitsson; for research in Paper and 
Pulp Chemistry, with the Bogalusa Paper 
Co., Bogalusa, La. 


Ertx Ontsson; for the study of Banking; 
with the Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chi- 
cago. 

P. Oxrsson; for the study of Water Power 


Machinery, with the Niagara Falls Power 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TorstEN Watiman; for the study of Retail 
Merchandising, with Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago. 
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Tue Entrance or Sicgurp THE Crusaper INTO JERUSALEM, DesiGNED By GERHARD MuNTHE AND 
Woven sy Frama Hansen 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Norwegian Tapestries in New York 

The National Arts Club formed a 
stately background for the exhibition of 
Norwegian tapestries seen there in April. 
The exhibition was arranged by Mrs. 
Berthea Aske Bergh who loaned her own 
collection, undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant in this country, for the occasion. The 
fullest representation was accorded the 
work of Frida Hansen, the pioneer in 
the revival of the art of weaving in Nor- 
way. Frida Hansen first attracted Eu- 
ropean attention by the great tapestry 
“Sigurd the Crusader Enters Jerusalem” 
woven after the design of Gerhard 
Munthe and exhibited in Paris in 1900. 
It is now in the Royal Castle at Oslo, 


and by special permission Fru Hansen, 
who usually weaves only one copy of 
each design, made a replica of the upper 
part of this famous tapestry for Mrs. 
Bergh. It was exhibited at the National 
Arts Club together with several others 
woven by Frida Hansen after her own 
designs. The eye was caught especially 
by “Southward” with its graceful lines 
and soft pastel shades blended with sil- 
ver. This tapestry and several others 
with flower designs in delicate colors is 
woven in a fashion invented by Frida 
Hansen, the pattern being solid against 
a transparent background made by the 
warp of colored wool threads. In this 
way she obtains a lightness and grace 
that make her tapestries well adapted 
for hangings in modern rooms, where the 






— 
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“SouTHWARD,” DEsIGNED AND WoveN By Fria HansEN 


heavier solid weaving could not well be 
used. 

Frida Hansen’s tapestries are owned 
by royalties and by museums in the capi- 
tals of Europe. Through the efforts of 
Mrs. Bergh they have also been sold in 
this country, and about a dozen pieces 
are found in American homes. A pair 
of beautiful transparent portieres in a 
flower pattern were loaned by Mrs. Her- 
bert L. Satterlee for the recent exhibi- 
tion. 

A replica of the twelfth century Baldis- 
hoel tapestry woven by Kristi Sekse, a 
copy of Karen Meidell’s ““Aase the Goose 
Girl” woven by Mrs. Bergh (reproduced 
on the cover) and a fairy tale design 
“The King’s Judgment” by Miss Prest- 
gaard, were among the other attractions. 

Mrs. Bergh, who has for more than 


twenty years worked for the introduc- 
tion and recognition of Norwegian tapes- 
tries in this country, has always been 
extremely generous in lending her treas- 
ures. They have at different times been 
exhibited in the Brooklyn Institute, in 
the Smithsonian Institution, in the Bos- 
ton Museum, besides at the Norse Cen- 
tennial in Minneapolis in 1925. 


A Musical Achievement 

Ole Windingstad is untiring in the mu- 
sical faith and idealism by which he has 
lifted the entire musical life of his coun- 
trymen in Greater New York to the high 
level it now occupies. The “Afternoon 
with Gade and Grieg” presented by the 
mixed chorus Lerken at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, April 3, was unusual 
even among the many fine programs given 
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under Windingstad’s direction in the 
course of the years. Two elaborate com- 
positions calling for the co-operation of 
chorus, soloists, and orchestra were ren- 
dered. They were Gade’s delicate and 
exquisite Ballade Elverskud and Grieg’s 
unfinished opera to the text of Bjérn- 
son, Olav Trygvason, an almost start- 
lingly original and forceful fragment 

It is a tribute to the inspiring influence 
of the conductor that a group of men and 
women, probably no more blessed with 
leisure than most of us in New York, 
should be willing to give the time and 
effort requisite to grapple with these dif- 
ficult works and to render them so ade- 
quately, with so much fire and spirit. 
There are a great many other lines of 
easier resistance in New York, filled as 
the city is with cheap amusements and 
distractions. All honor to those who 


choose the steeper and more difficult 
paths that lead to more shining goals! 


Swedish Exhibition Goes to the West 

It has been felt by all who were for- 
tunate enough to see the Exhibition of 
Swedish Contemporary Decorative Arts 
in New York that it would be a great 
pity if this undertaking, into which so 
much effort had been put, should termi- 
nate with the closing of the exhibition in 
the Metropolitan Museum. Fortunately 
arrangements have now been completed 
for showing it in the Arts and Crafts So- 
ciety in Detroit during May and June 
and in the Chicago Art Institute later in 
the summer. For the Western tour the 
exhibition will be in charge of Mr. John 
Sjunneson and Mr. Tage Palm. It was 
largely due to the efforts of these two 
gentlemen that Erik Wettergren’s beauti- 
fully illustrated book T’he Modern Deco- 
rative Arts of Sweden was made acces- 
sible to American readers, and all who 
have become interested in Swedish ap- 
plied art will be still further indebted to 
them for their activity in extending the 
scope of the exhibition. 


Portrait oF Exrtnv Roor sy Joun C. 
JOHANSEN 


A Portrait of Elihu Root 

This portrait of Elihu Root by John 
C. Johansen, the eminent portrait painter 
of Danish descent, was awarded the Carl 
H. Beck gold medal at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. The painting 
belongs to the permanent collection of 
the Metropolitan Museum, of which Mr. 
Root is first vice-president. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bliss Plan Work on Sweden 

The former Minister to Sweden and 
Mrs. Bliss have on many occasions shown 
their great interest in Swedish-American 
intellectual relations. One of the many 
concrete instances of this was the dona- 
tion of a fellowship in the Foundation’s 
Student Exchange. Shortly before their 
departure to their new post in Buenos 
Aires they gave a luncheon to the direc- 
tors of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen and 
Svenska Amerikanska Sillskapet at 
which it was announced that they had 
taken the initiative towards the publica- 
tion of a volume on Sweden for Ameri- 
can visitors. A number of leading writ- 
ers will contribute. The editorial com- 
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mittee will consist of Dr. Axel Gauffin, 
Mr. Fritz Henriksson, and Dr. Bérje 
Brilioth. 


A Scandinavian Museum at Harvard 

Hitherto the Scandinavian has been a 
part of the Germanic Museum at Har- 
vard University, with Professor Cuno 
Francke as curator. Plans are now un- 
der way for a Scandinavian wing, and 
among the objects of interest which are 
being acquired for this separate collec- 
tion is a model of a viking ship, in a 
scale of one fourth the actual size. 


The Floating University Visits Copenhagen 

In the course of its cruise around the 
world the S. S. Rijndam, with its ‘“Float- 
ing University” of five hundred Ameri- 
can students anchored at Copenhagen 
early in April. There an enthusiastic 
welcome awaited the visitors, and a full 
program of sight-seeing was arranged for 
them. They were also guests of honor 


at a large and festive reception and 
dance in the Studenter-Forening. Among 
those who greeted them on this occasion 
was Kammerherre Clan, President of 


Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab, who 
delivered an address on the Student Ex- 
change conducted by the Foundation. 


English Lectures at Elsinore 


The summer term at the International 
Peoples’ College at Elsinore offers sev- 


eral courses of interest to English stu- . 


dents. Mr. John W. Brown, secretary 
of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, will lecture on the Trade Union 
Movement and International Understand- 
ing; W. H. Marwick on Political and 
Economic Theories and Social Psychol- 
ogy; Professor Fleure on International 
and Racial Problems. Hughes Griffith 
will lead two study circles and lecture 
on the Development of Social and Inter- 
national History and the Development of 
English Literature. Poul Hansen will 
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lecture on Danish Social Institutions, and 
Mr. Wait on International Problems of 
the Day, and Modern Scandinavian Lit- 
erature. Mr. Peter Manniche, the direc- 
tor of the college, will lecture on Danish 
Literature and Spiritual Life. 


The Foundation’s Lecture Service 

The illustrated lectures on Scandi- 
navian subjects which the Bureau of In- 
formation offers free of charge have 
maintained their popularity. In Connec- 
ticut they were shown twenty-three times 
during the month of March. Most of 
these lectures were arranged by the Y. 
M. C. A. at New London. 


Paintings by Emil Gelhaar 

In the late winter some thirty land- 
scapes by Emil Gelhaar, a painter of 
Swedish descent, were shown in Thom- 
son Hall, Princeton, New Jersey. The 
geographical range was wide, no less 
than from the coast of Maine to Lake 
Louise in the Canadian Rockies, and the 
catalogue was prefaced by a most appre- 
ciative introduction by Christian Gauss. 


Hitts or Mavcw Cuunx. By Emin 


GELHAAR 
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